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OALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


“The woodpath is carpeted over with leaves, 
The glories of AuTumN decay ; 

The Goddess of Plenty has bound up her sheaves, 
And carried the Harvest away.’ 


Bryant, in his beautiful poem on the ‘‘Death of 
the Flowers,’’ where he so vividly describes our 
autumn scenery, says,— 


“The melancholy duys are come, the saddest of the year,”— 


and in so saying, only utters the common senti- 
ment of nearly «ll our people. There is, in one 
sense, a melancholy aspect in the dying year.— 
The bright fulness and vigor of the grass and 
leaves and flowers, has shrunk and bowed a lit- 
tle, as the first touches of age and care upon a 
beautiful woman. ‘‘Every day a flower drops 
from out the wreath that binds its brow—not to 
be renewed. Every hour the sun looks more and 
more askance upon it, and the winds, those sum- 
mer flatterers, come to it less fawningly. Every 
breath shakes down showers of its leafy attire, 
leaving it gradually barer and barer, for the blasts 
of winter to blow through it. Every morning and 
evening takes away from it a portion of that light 
which gives beauty to its life, and chills it more 
and more into that torpor which at length consti- 
tutes its temporary death. And yet October is 
beautiful still, no less ‘for what it gives than what 
it takes away ;’ and even for what it gives during 
‘the very act of taking away.” 

Spring brings its gentle airs, its bursting buds 
and expanding flowers, and summerputs on its full 
dress of “‘living green ;”’ but autumn, like the la- 
dy who doubts whether her charms are as attrac- 
tive as they once were, puts on her livery of many 
hues, and sports in gorgeous colors. 

OcroneRr is an important month to the farmer in 
many particulars. Great care is necessary in pre- 
serving the crops he has labored so assiduously to 
obtain, and in preserving the seeds upon which he 
is to depend for future crops. 





well repaid this year by the high price which they 
will command. Apples will keep better by being 
placed on frames in a cool cellar as soon as taken 
from the tree ; or, if put in barrels, place them at 
once in the cellar, rather than leave them out ex- 
posed during the day to the hot sun and to the 
‘llow temperature of the nights. These constant 
changes are injurious. Great care is necessary in 
the first place, in picking and assorting them.— 
Half a peck of bad apples in a barrel would spoil 
the sale of the whole with manya good customer ; 
assort them into different grades, and the high 
price on the best will bring up a fair average on 
the whole. Allarticles sent to market should be 
assorted in this way. Sales-are then quick, as the 
whole matter is readily understood by both ye 
ties. 

Roors.—Sugar beetsand, mangel wurtzel should 
be secured before any severe frosts occur. But 
as soon as arrived at maturity, which may be 
known by the discolored and dead leaves, they 

should be harvested, or they lose some of their na- 
tritious properties. 

Ruta bagas, and flat turnips may remain till the 
ground begins to freeze; they still grow when 
heavy frosts occur, and when the weather is quite 
cold. 

Cansaczs may also remain out till snow falls. 
A fine way to preserve them for winter use is to 
dig a trench in the cellar, and after taking the 
plants up, roots and all, set them closely in the 
trench, where they will keep fresh and hard till 
spring, if the light is excluded. 


CavutirLowsrs may be kept in the same man- 
ner, and will throw out fine heads on plants that _ 
had but just begun to head when taken from the 
garden. But they must have the light. 

All roots that have come to maturity and are 
placed away for winter use, are better for having 
the:light excluded. 





Arrizs.—Unusual care with this fruit will be 


Sqvasnes.—These may be kept through the en- 
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tire ‘winter by hanging them up in rooms where 
they will not freeze. They surely rot if laid in 
a mass, touching each other. 

Pumrxins may be packed in straw or hay in 
warm barns and kepta long time without freezing, 
and then make a change of food for milch cows 
which they highly relish. 


Szxps.—Too much care cannot be taken to pre- 
serve the best seeds for future planting, and have 
them placed where they will be free from the dep- 
redations of mice, and from dampness. It is a 
poor time to hunt up seeds and decide what it is 
best to sow and plant after the soil is ready for 
the seed. 

Tiwper and Furt.—It is said that timber and 
fuel cut from July to November is more valuable 
than if prepared at any other season. 

Housxixe.—This work is toooften done in a care- 
less and slovenly manner. The tips and butts of 
the ear should be taken off, as well as the silks. 
To do this work well, pays well in the end.— 
Large quantities of corn piled in the barn at once, 


are liable to heat, and injure the grain. It is much nf 


less liable to hurt in the field. 


Ocroser is one of the most delightful months 
of our climate. No blight has fallen upon the 
crops to make futile the labors of the farmer’s 
hands, and amid the ingathering of the bountiful 
products of the year, he ought to possess a con- 
stantly greatful heart, and realize a great deal of 
enjoyment. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NORTHERN APPLES. 


Mr. Eprror :—At the State Fair recently held 
at Montpelier, several varieties of apples which 
were new to me were presented by Mr. Bailey, 
of Plattsburgh, N. Y.,a gentleman of much ur- 
banity, and of great intelligence in all matters re- 
lating to the growing of fruit. Perhaps your read- 
ers are better acquainted with them than I am. 
But they seemed to me worthy of a passing no- 


tice. 
The Bailey Spice, a seedling which Mr. Baile 
has introduced, is a beautiful white apple, with 
furrows running from *the stem to the calyx, of 
medium size, sprint: pleasant, comes to maturi- 
ty about the last of September, a fine apple for 
the table and for cooking. 

The Champlain is a smaller white apple. Th 
flesh is white and delicate, of agreeable flavor. 
The Sally Autumn, a delicate light red apple, ta- 
ae towards the calyx, ripe in October. The 

alworth, a small white apple, with arich blush 
on one side, and the St. Lawrence, a good sized 
apple, green, with a few red stripesnear the stem, 
rather tart for a table apple, but juicy, and good 
for cooking, hardy and a good bearer. He had al- 
so some fine specimens of the Alexander, an apple 
I think already known to our nurserymen—a 
large, fine looking red apple, and the Rosseau, 
which I need not describe. The first four varie- 


introduced into our gardens, they would become 
larger under the influence of our more ee cli- 
mate. The Bailey Spice would proba yy reach 
maturity early in September, as it would blossom 
somewhat earlier with us, and would prove a fine 
fall apple. Perhaps it would equal the Porter, 
which it somewhat resembles. At any rate, it 
would increase the number of our fine autumnal 


apples; I have engaged some grafts for next 
spring. Mr. B. will supply all orders for them. 
Yours, &e., J. R. 
Concord, Sept. 24. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LYNN HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Frrexp Brown:—Lynn has become proverbial 
for its enterprise in the department of Shoes, of ev- 
ery grade and size. You may go east or west, north 
or south ; from the Aé/antic to the Pacific—Flori- 
da to the Provinces ; and the name of Lynn is as 
familiar as household words ; Moll Pitcher,and her 
mysterious acts, are famous in story and song; 
and who has not heard of ‘*High Rock ?’’ Still, 
there are other things in which Lynn is not behind 
the times ; it is in her fine schools and beautiful 
ardens. The first, to raise plants of ‘‘renown,”’ 
the other to please the eye, and gratify the 
sense and taste. Last evening, I had the extreme 

leasure of attending one of those exhibitions of 
ruits and fiowers, (so common at the present 
time,) at Exchange Hall. The fruit and flowers 
exhibited, were the productions of the gardens in 
this City, and under the direction of the Horticul- 
tural Society. Among the managers are the names 
of B. F. Muper, Ex-Mayor of this city, Esenzzer 
Brown, Rev. Mr. Saacxrorp, Oris Jonnson, Ros- 
ert Bartiert, and H. A. Breep. H.A. Breed 
had 42 varieties of pears, and other choice fruit and 
flowers. E. Brown had 40 varieties of pears and 
24 kinds of apples. Otis Johnson had 24 kinds of 
ears, and other choice fruit. Rev. Mr. Shackford 

ad a good assortment of apples, pears, peaches, 
quinces, &c. Otis Johnson had a large variety of 
rare fruit. Robert Bartlett had some fine Seckel 
pears, the largest I have ever seen, also grapes, 
peaches, pears, flowers, &c. The whole affair was 
well got uP: and spiced by the presence of a large 
number of ladies. This looks well for this young 
city—may pate attend her in the future. 

Sept. 17th, 1853. J. Rosrnson. 





Encuish Horses.—Horses in England are dete- 
riorating ; as a race, they are growing more del- 
icate. At the military encampment at Cobham, 
the horses are carefully housed ; whereas in former 
times, they could do very well in the open air. 
Modern English horses are also liable to have sore 
backs after a short march, and they are so weak in 
the legs that a number of such marches would 
soon produce lameness. The useful class of horses 
which formerly supplied the cavalry no longer ex- 
ists. Breeders confine themselves to raising thor- 
ough-breds for the turf, to cart-horses, harness- 
horses, and hunters. 








ties seem to me worthy of attention. I think if 


ts In some parts of London, land is valued at 
the rate of two million dollars an acre. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
“OLD FIELDS.” 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Your correspondent R. B. H. 
in the N. E. Farmer 20th of August, expresses a 
correct idea of the land called ‘‘old fields’’ at the 
present day, and the bad treatment they have re- 
ceived from their owners. These old fields were 
considered the best land by the first settlers ; the 
most readily yielded the important articles whic 
constitute the ‘‘staff of life.”’ If they could talk, 
it would be on this wise to the proprietors: ‘‘you 
have shown partiality; you have bestowed labor 
and manure on lands less deserving than we are, 
because they were obstinate and would not pro- 
duce without; while we were ever obedient and 
freely yielded our utmost mite for your benefit, 
without manure or much labor ; and now, because 
we cannot do more, you despise us and show your 
ingratitude by giving us a bad character and be- 
stowing all your favors on hard, stony, cold lands 
you could not coax nor drive to produce a crop 
without manure and an abungance of labor; 
whereas, if you had treated us so and not slighted 
and starved us, but had bestowed upon us the 
same amount of manure and half the labor, we 
should have continued to reward you with as val- 
uable, if not better crops, to this day, than your 
favorites, mud, clay and stones.”” I have had an 
opportunity to be acquainted with the use, and 
have seen the abuse of ‘‘old fields’’ or pine plains ; 
it was my lot to be born on old fields; I received 
my nourishment from old fields, and a plenty of it 
too, and grew six feet high on old fields, and was 
educated on old fields, as any one would readily 
suppose by reading this. 

The times have strangely altered since the war 
of 1812; corn and rye were dear and labor cheap, 
during a period of twenty years or more datin 
from fr92. Rye, if I remember aright, averaged 
as high as $1,25 or $1,50 a bushel from that time 
till 1820 ; it sold at $2,50 in the time of the last 
war with England,and in the years 1836 and 1837 
it sold for $2 or more a bushel, so that skinning 
old fields in those days was a kind of necessary 
evil. At the above named periods farmers in New 
England were compelled to raise their own bread 
stuff ; very few were able to eat wheat flour brought 
from the West, it being proportionably dear, which 
made the skinning of old fields a more excusable 
business than at the present day. When a man’s 
labor was worth but 75 cents a day and rye worth 
$1,25 or $1,50 a bushel, there was an inducement 
to encourage the farmers to raise rye ; but now la- 
bor is worth a dollar a day and rye but 83 cents, 
the farmer can sell his time at a higher price than 
he would get by continuing the process of skin- 
ning old fields. At the former period spoken of 
above, it was difficult for a farmer to find employ- 
ment off from his own farm ; and if he could it was 
more difficult to get cash pay; and he could do 
better at raising rye on old fields, even at 7 bush- 
els to the acre, than doing nothing. Now he had 
better convert his old fields into sheep-pastures or 
woodlots than raise rye upon them at the high price 
oflabor and the low price of rye. Summer fallow- 
ing was formerly practised in Middlesex, as now 
stated to be the case by R. B. H. in Hampshire 
County; but the — has been abandoned for 

ears by many of the rye producers here, because 
plowings they consider injures light soils 


by exposing them so much to the weather that the 
fertilizing principles in the soil are dissipated. 

The most successful method of raising rye on 
old fields that I have witnessed, and least injurious 
to the soil, is to plow the ground well in June 
when the full coat of grass and weeds have at- 
tained a growth, then not disturb it i 
till the middle or last of August, then sow from 
16 to 24 quarts of rye to the acre, which is a plen- 
ty for old fields, and a bushel of red-top seed; then 
harrow with an iron harrow well both ways, and 
smooth off with the bush harrow. The March fol- 
lowing sow any quantity of clover seed on top of 
a light snow. It is an object of we getp ee on 
such land to start a coat of some kind of herbage 
which goes far towards restoring it to a state of 
fertility ; the naked soil exposed to the drying 
winds and scorching rays of the sun will not im- 
prove much in valde. On this plan I have raised 
15 or more bushels of good rye to the acre on old 
fields. These old fields ought to rest more than 
three years between cropping, every seventh year is 
often enough to skin them ‘unless manure can be 
applied. I cannot recommend the above system of 
farming, where a better one can be adopted. I was 
told yesterday by a man from Connecticut, that a 
farmer there locas a large tract of old, worn out 
fields of the worst description for five dollars an 
acre, and by sowing seed and plowing in herbage, 
he restored it to such a state of fertility that it 
produced fine crops and was worth fifty dollars an 
acre ; this man was an eye-witness to what he re- 
lated to me. It strikes me that such a course of 
enriching land must be more economical than buy- 
ing manure at the customary price. While the 
farmer is plowing in the green crops, his land is 
rising in value probably to the amount of what he 
wel derive from the crops on the same land ma- 
nured in the same amount of time. I think old 
fields may be much improved without manure by 
a judicious system of management ; plowing in 
any of the natural herbage of the soil is better 
than nothing. 


All kinds of grass and weeds, as well as clover 
and buckwheat, derive a great part of their sub- 
stance from the nutritive gases of the air, which 

lowed in at a proper time, will fertilize the soil. 
believe that old fields in different locations of 
the State require different fertilizing materi- 
als. Gypsum and lime seem to be useless in 
this neighborhood, but insome other sections of the 
State the best results have followed their use. I 
have found mud, ashes and coal dust excellent ap- 
plications to my light land for the production of 
corn and rye. I concur withR. B. H. in his opi 
ion in regard to rotation and making a deep svil by 
gradually deeper plowings and exposing earth to 
the sun that never felt its influences before. These 
old fields have experienced the blighting curse of 
thdughtless man’s cupidity, and restoring them to 
fertility again is all up-hill work, but science can 
accomplish it, and at the same time remunerate the 
skilful cultivator for his labor. Old fields so much 
despised will compare with a benevolent class of 
people who give away all they have, and for acom- 
nsation, are rewarded with a privilege and the 
onor of a seat in the poor-house. If they had been 
so obstinate that they would not have produced 
without manure at first, they,some of them,would 
have ranked with our best lands at the present 





time. 
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Every observing farmer who has seen much of 
the world has seen the advantages and disadvan- 
’ tages of the different kinds of soils; he hasseen a 
great variety which are denominated old fields; 
some loamy and fine, some coarse and gravelly; 
some a loose quicksand to a great depth, which I 
should advise no man to cultivate where land is 
cheap; the expense of carting on clay and other 
materials to enrich and restore this leachy kind of 
land would be more than it would be worth when 
done. Let such land be planted*With pine trees. 
On the other hand he has seen a great variety of 
peperenee, 

too much 
; I have seen hundreds of acres of handsome- 
of Essex covered with 
kill-lamb, forming a complete contrast with the 
leachy quicksand, and like self-righteousness, the 
less a man has of it the better he is off, unless he 
can reclaim it by trenching, or with the subsoil 
; manure has done but little good on it, where 


the heavy, strong soils, some fine and 
some coarse, stony and cold, some wit 
cla 
ly located land in the count 


have seen it applied. Sizas Brown. 


Wilmington, August, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
THEIR PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY, .... No. 6. 
BY 8S. P. FOWLER. 
THE SWALLOW TRIBE. 


We are now about to describe a class of birds, 
on many accounts, interesting to the cultivators 
They are all insectiverous, never dis- 
turbing the crops of the farmer, or the fruit of the 
But perhaps we should make one 
exception to the general good character of the 

wallow tribe, when we come to speak of the Pur- 
They are in general, social, intelli- 


of the soil. 


horticulturist. 


ple Martin. 
gent, volatile, active birds, and being fond of the 


society of men, they invariably, with one exception 
leave the forests and solitary places, and seek his 
presence and protection, whether it be found near 
the wigwam of the Indian, the log cabin of the 
Squatter, the quarters of the slave, or the culti- 
vated gardens and fields of the farmer or horti- 


culturist. : 


There are eight s cies of the swallow tribe 


foundin the United States, six of whom, and per- 
haps seven, are to be seen not unfrequently, on 
one farm or in one villagein Massachusetts. These 

fartin, Barn Swallow, Cliff 
ellied Swallow, Bank Swallow, 
Chimney Swallow, Rough-Winged Swallow, and 


eight are the Purple \ 
Swallow, White 


Violet Green Swallow. 


Many opinions have been expressed, and no- 
tions entertained, in regard to the first appear- 
ance of the swallow tribe in this country. And 
we have been frequently asked the question, did 
these birds visit the several parts of our Unions, 
as they do at present, before the settlement of the 
And particularly was the 
Purple Martin unknown in New England previ- 
ous to the Revolution. In answer to these ques- 
tions, we would say, we have evidence that the 
Barn and Chimney SwaJlows were known from 
the first settlement of New England. Josselyn de- 


country by Europeans? 


scribed these birds as early as 1638. 


At this early period, the Barn Swallow built 


its nest under the shelving ledges and beetlin 
cliffs, around our shores. At Nahant, in one o 


the lofty cliffs, there is a curious recess, called the 
Swallow’s Cave. Great numbers of swallows in- 
habit this cavern in the summer season, and 
build their nests in the upper part. 

The Chimney Swallow attached its nest to the 
inside of hollow buttonwoods, and other trees.— 
At the present day, in the fir countries at the 
North, where there are no human habitations to 
invite the swallow, they build their nests in the 
lime stone caves. The Purple Martin was known 
to inhabit the Carolinas more than one hundred 
and twenty years since. Mr. Catesby, in 1732, 
published his Natural History of Carolina, Flori- 
da, &c., where he describes ninety-four species of 
our birds, and enumerates two Hirundos—to wit. 
the Purple Martin and the Barn Swallow. It 
would seem, by an examination of the very in- 
teresting correspondence which took place in 1759, 
between John om and Peter Collinson, up- 
on the subject of our Natural History, that Mr. 
Bartram discovered in Pennsylvania four species 
of swallows, namely the Purple Martin, Barn 
Swallow, Bank Syallow and . 5 are Swallow. 

William Bartram, the fourth son of John Bar- 
tram, one of our early and most distinguished nat- 
uralists, the friend and patron of Alexander Wil- 
son, published in 1782 what has been considered 
the most complete and correct list of American 
birds, prior to the work of Wilson, in which he 
has four species of swallows, viz. : The Barn Swal- 
low, Purple Martin, Bank Swallow and Chimney 
Swallow. It will be seen that up to the appear- 
ance of the American Ornithology by Wilson, in 
1808, no notice had been taken by our ornitholo- 

ists of the White Bellied Swallow, it being pro- 

ably confounded with the Bank Swallow, and by 
some European writers, with the English Martin. 
So far as our observation extends, we should think 
the White-Bellied Swallow in Massachusetts was 
much less common than the other species, which 
may be another reason why it was not earlier no- 
ticed by ornithologists. 

We have now traced the history of the swallow 
tribe in this country to the time of Wilson, when 
there were five species of these birds. It was in 
the spring of 1815, when a new and very distinct 
species of swallow was just seen by Audubon, at 
Henderson, on the banks of the Ohio River. He 
drew up a description of it at the time, and named 
it the Republican Swallow. This was probably 
their first appearance in our Union. th 1817, 
they made their appearance at Whitehall, near 
Lake Champlain. In 1818, they began to build 
at Crawford’s, at the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. In 1827, we saw a large number of 
these swallows building their nest under the eaves 
of a barn, situated near the entrance of the Penob- 
scot River, in Maine. In 1820, they made their 
appearance on the banks of Point Lake, in lat. 
65° north, as noticed by Sir John Franklin. We 
first noticed them in Danvers, in the spring of 
1839. The question has been frequently _ . 
where did the Cliff Swallows come from?! In an- 
swer, we would say, they probably came from the 
westerly side of the Rocky Mountains. 

Those seen by Sir John Franklin’s party in 
June, 1825, along the whole course of the Slave 
and Mackenzie Rivers, came undoubtedly from the 
opposite side of the Rocky Mountains, and not 
from the Atlantic coasts, as it is found that those 
mountain ranges do not present a barrier to the 
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migratory feathered tribes. We may suppose 


that the CliffSwallows enter the northern part of 
the union from this quarter. They have been for 
some ae generally known in Nova Scotia and 
in Labrador—hence, by some persons, they have 
been called the Labrador Swallow. 

The discovery of the seventh species of our swal- 
lows was made on the 20th oF October, in the 
year 1819, by Mr. Audubon, as he was walking 
along the shores of a forest-margined lake, a few 
miles from Bayou Sara, in pursuit of some Ibises. 
But very little is known as yet of this bird by or- 
nithologists. Mr. Audubon has named it the 
Rough- Winged Swallow, and has given us a col- 
ored plate of it in his Birds of America. They 
so much resemble the Bank Swallow, that a care- 


less observer would not notice the distinction.—|’ 


Mr. Audubon supposes, that its most habitual 
residence will be found to be in the valleys of the 
Columbia River. The eighth and last species of 
our swallows whose first appearance we shall no- 
tice, is a most beautiful little bird, judging from 
the figure given it by Mr. Audubon, for as yet 
we have not seen a specimen. It is called by 
him the Violet Green Swallow, and he speaks of 
its first discovery as follows :— 

“Of this, the most beautiful swallow hitherto 
discovered within the limits of the United States, 
the following account has been transmitted to me, 
by my friend Mr. Nuttall. 

*«*We first met with this elegant species, within 
the table-land of the Rocky Mountains, and they 
were —. abundant around our encamp- 
ment on Harris Fork, a branch of the Coloradojof 
the West.”’’ In this account of the first notice of 
this swallow we have no dates but we find in an 
exploring tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, per- 
formed by the Rev. Samuel Parker, in the year 
1836, when in the Oregon Territory, he made this 
record in his journal. ‘‘Swallows made their ap- 
pearance on the 12th of March ; and among them 
a new species, characterized by the plumage of 
their head and back, being a most beautiful change- 
able green, with other parts purple and white.’ 

This no doubt was the little beautiful Violet 
Green Swallow, that arrested the attention of the 
missionary. How much earlier, if any, this new 
species of swallow was seen, we do not know.— 
It affords us pleasure to believe that this fine bird, 
whose home is at present beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, it having never as yet visited its eastern 
slope, will, at some period more or less remote, 
visit and take up its residence with us, who live 
on the Atlantic coast. This belief we entertain, 
from the well known and constant habit of the 
swallow tribe of leaving the accommodations and 
shelter afforded by nature in the wilderness, and 
seeking those better ones furnished by man. When 
Fort Franklin was erected on the shores of Great 
Bear Lake, in the autumn of 1825, Dr. Richard- 
son says, they found many nests of swallows in the 
ruins of a house, that had been abandoned for 
more than ten years. In this case, these birds 
left the limestone caves, where they had been ac- 
customed to breed, for the houses erected by the 
far company. One other reason for believing that 
we shall yet see in Massachusetts the Violet Green 
Swallow, arises from the fact of their usually as- 
sociating with the Cliff Swallows, and frequently 
occupying their deserted nests. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they would be likely to accompany 





them to the Eastern States in their migrations.— 
We had intended to give a short descri 
tion of the several species, composing the s 
low tribe, together with some facts i 
their habits and particularly their migratiogs, as 
we have observed them for many Powe ; but we 
notice that our communication already exceeds 
your limits. With your own desire, and that of 
some of your readers, to know more of the histo- 
ry of our swallows, and with your permission, I 
will conclude what I have to communicate upon 
the character and habits of our Hirundos in my 
next article. 8. P. F. 
Danversport, Sept. 3, 1853. 





ROCKINGHAM CATTLE SHOW AND 
FAIR. 

For some twenty years, no Cattle Show has been 
held in Rockingham County, the old Agricultural 
Society having died about so long’ago. The new 
society, organized within a year, appointed for its 
first exhibition, Thursday, the 15th of September, 
at Exeter; liberal preparations were made for the 
occasion, although there were many, we under- 
stand, who echoed the ill-omened cry,that it could 
not succeed. 

The day came, and with it a storm from the 
South, such as is only introduced on occasions ex- 
traordinary. It seemed as if the windows of Heav- 
en were opened anew, as in the days of the first 
navigator of whom the good book speaks. As one 
gentleman said, it was a storm of some character, 
and everybody understood that it meant very de- 
cidedly, that no Cattle Show should be held on that 
day. Forty cattle had already arrived, and a small 
supply of articles for the hall exhibition. 

After mutually criticising each other’s long , 
faces, and wondering what good designs of Provi- 
dence could lie concealed under so manifestly a 
wet blanket, the officers of the society decided to 
adjourn the show till Friday, hoping better times, 
though sorely distrustful. 

Friday came, bringing a fair west wind, and 
clear sunlight over the green and beautiful lawns 
and trees of old Exeter, and it was manifest at 
once, that the power which guides the storm had 
not visited the enterprise in anger. 

At about seven o’clock the noise of prepara- 
tion commenced; Marshals on prancing steeds 
were seen hurrying through the streets, the low- 
ing of eattle, the bleating of sheep, the rattle of 
wheels sent up a confused sound. At eight, the 
Brentwood band, in an open carriage drawn by 
four elegant horses, made its appearance, and the 
performances of the day began. 

THE HEAMPTON-FALLS TEAM. 2 

The grand entry of the Hampton-Falls delega- 
tion of members, with ladies, was a beautial open- 
ing of the display. The band led by the marshal, 
went out to meet them a mile from the village, and 
escorted them into the town. Twenty yoke of 
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handsome oxen, with their horns tastefully dressed 
in blue and yellow stregmers of ribbon, were at- 
tached to a car, mounted upon four wheels, and 
containing twenty-seven young ladies of Hamp- 
ton.Falls. The car was roofed over with green 
corn leaves, for a screen from the sun, and carpet- 
ed and cushioned like a church. The outside was 
beautifully decorated with evergreens and bou- 
quets of flowers. Indeed, no part of the wood ev- 
en of the wheels could be seen, but it was an ele- 
gant combination of the brillant colors of Autumn 
flowers, with the fresh green of the forest trees 
and vines. Upon the sides, curiously formed in 
large letters, with vegetables of all kinds, was an 
inscription of the name of the town. Snugly seat» 
ed among the fair occupants of the car, were seen 
the President of the Society, and Orator of the 
day, who had gone out to pay their early respects. 
On the square, teams from other towns were ad- 
ded to the procession, to the number, in all, of 
some seventy yoke of oxen, and at nine, by the 
music of the band, and with occasional songs by 
the ladies, amid shouts and cheers of the multi- 
tude already assembled, the procession moved on 
to the cattle grounds by the depot. Coaches 
were then furnished by the Society to the la- 
dies, who were driven about the grounds to view 
the animals, and then escorted by the marshals 
to the exhibition hall. All honor to the ladies of 
Hampton-Falls, who have set an example to their 
sisters through the county, of incalculable value 
to this new Agricultural Society. 


THE CATTLE PENS. 

Time and space cannot now be spared to give 
details. About one hundred and twenty yoke of 
oxen were upon the field, and the pens contained, 
of horned cattle, about one hundred head. Gen- 
tlemen from our own State familiar with such 
scenes declared that so fine a display of working 
oxen they had rarely witnessed. 


After organizing the various committees, the 

word was given to proceed to witness the 
PLOWING MATCH. 

But seven teams were entered for plowing. l- 
though the knowing ones could well enough see, 
that no great affair could be made of this part of 
the show, yet nothing could exceed the interest 
manifested by the spectators, to most of whom the 
spectacle was new. The plowing was tolerably 
well done, but many such trials are wanting, to 
bring the farmers of old Rockingham up to their 
proper mark in this department. 

THE PROCESSION AND ADDRESS. 

At the close of the plowing match, a procession 
was formed, of the officers and members of the so- 
ciety, and invited guests, in Pine Street, and 
marched to the church. The Hampton Falls car 
with its twenty yoke of oxen bringing up the rear. 


The wall pews of the house were filled with la- 
dies, and the members of the society filled the 
rest, standing in the aisles in crowds, after the 
seats were all taken. 

A voluntary was played by the band, a beauti- 
ful selection of scripture was read by the Rey. 
Mr. Mann, who in language appropriate and elo- 
quent, also made a prayer, and a hymn was sung 
by the choir. The address, falling from our own 
lips, forbids our saying anything more about it than 
that it was attentively listened to. 


THE EXHIBITION HALL. 

The ancient and dusty old Town Hall was ele- 
gantly decorated, with evergreen and oak leaves, 
by the young ladies of Exeter, whose presence at 
the tables, added not a little to the attractions of 
the scene.’* Tables more than two hundred feet in 
length, in all, were arranged through the room, 
completely covered with fruit and flowers, and ar- 
ticles of needlework, and embodiments of a thous- 
and curious fancies, while the benches were loaded 
with mammoth vegetables, and the walls adorned 
with pictures and embroidery. The show of fruit 
was a surprise to all. Baskets of peaches and 
pears were as fine as can any where be produced. 

To give some idea of the number of persons pres- 
ent on the occasion, we have more reliable data, 
than mere real estimates, which ranged all the 
way, from five to tenthousand. We heard an old 
gentleman say, that he had lived in Exeter sixty 
years, and that never before had he seen so many 
people in the town atone time. The exhibition at 
the Hall was free to members of the Society, 
more than four hundred, in number, and to all 
members of their families, and all who claimed to 
be such, yet more than 2,000 persons paid an ad- 
mission fee at the door! The Committee of man- 
agers at the Hall estimated that more than one- 
half entered without payment. 


THE AWARD OF FREMIUMS. 


At four o’clock, the music called together in 
front of the Squamscot House a crowd, such as is 
seldom anywhere witnessed. 

The President, Mr. French, from one of the 
porticos, read the reports of the various commit- 
tees while ‘‘a sea of upturned faces’ anxiously 
awaited the decisions. 

He also introduced to the meeting, several gen- 
tlemen from abroad, who made short addresses. 
Col. Newell, President of the Essex Society, a vet- 
eran in the cause of Agriculture, was among them. 
He complimented, in the highest terms, the exhi- 
bitions of cattle and of fruit, pronouncing them 
equal to any he had ever seen. Remarks were 
also made by Mr. Farnum, of Boston. 

A spectacle was here presented, such as we 
have never witnessed at any show before. The 
President, with several invited guests, stood upon 





the balcony of the porch, while the multitude be- 
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low amounted to between 3,000 and 4,000 persons ; 
and there they remained, listening to remarks from 
the strangers who addressed them, and the dec- 
laration of the awards, from 4 till half past 5 
o’clock. We have rarely witnessed a more impo- 
sing and gratifying sight. 

At about six o’clock, the crowd dispersed, and 
most of the people from abroad were supposed to 
have left town. 

The evening, however, brought a crowd of peo- 
ple again to the Hall, and the committee, at a late 
hour, was obliged to insist upon closing the doors, 
and the first annual exhibition of the Rockingham 
Fair. 

The whole affair has been highly creditable to 
our enterprising neighbors. ‘There can no longer 
be any doubters as to the success of the exper- 
iment. We saw, of course, some errors which 
their sagacity will correct as they proceed. If so 
lusty and strong in their youth, how will they ex- 
cel us in their manhood? Massachusetts must 
look out for her laurels! 





For the New England Farmer. 
A NEW HELP FOR THE FARMER. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY 
By James F. W. Jonnston, M.A. F.R.S. 8., &., with a 
Preface and Index. By Simon Brown, Editor of the New 
England Farmer. New York: C. M. Saxton 

We are glad to see a new edition of this most 
excellent work. It is a seasonable publication. 
Both the publisher and the editor have done a 
good thing for the rising generation of farmers, 
and we trust it will prove a good thing for them- 
selves. The preface contains several judicious 
and sensible remarks, and, like all the writings of 
Mr. Brown, is marked by careful observation and 
practical good sense. The index appears to be 
prepared with much care, and adds materially to 
the value of the book. This is true of every good 
index ; and, indeed, we consider no scientific work 
complete without an index. We wish authors and 

ublishers would lay this remark to heart and re- 

Sie it to practice. Man 

chiefly valuable as books of reference. But who 

ean refer to a book without an index? The labor 

of turning over a score of pages, or reading a 

whole chapter to find a single remark or a fact 

which a writer wishes to use, is often more than 
the remark or fact is worth, and is any thing but 
agreeable. 

There is one observation in the preface upon 
which we beg leave to offer a remark. The wri- 
ter speaks of instructions upon the science of ag- 
riculture as necessarily abstruse. We take the li 
erty to dissent from this idea. It is indeed true 
that they are often abstruse, but we do not believe 
they are necessarily s0. Chemistry had its origin 
in Alchemy. It was long in the hands of astrolo- 
gers and pseudo-philosophers, who were searching 
or the elixir of life and the philosopher’s stone. 
Its terms were borrowed from the Greek and 
Arabic, and it was clothed in the language of 
mysticism. The days of Astrology and Alchemy 
a away with Paracelsus and his school, and 

hemistry passed with them from the laboratories 


scientific books are|SU 





of the monks into the hands of the physicians, 


who did little to divest it of the mystery which 
enveloped it until the time of Lavoisier and his 
illustrious coadjutors, who gathered up its scatterd 
elements and reduced it to the true of a sci- 
ence, and gave it a nomenclature founded upon a 
perfectly simple and most beautiful idea, viz: that 
at bapa describing a chemical substance, should, . 
at the same time, designate its composition if a 
compound body, and its most important use ifa 
simple body. For example, oxygen is derived 
from oxus, signifying acid, and gigno signifying to 
generate ; by which we are taught that oxygen is 
the source or generator of all acids. Hydrogen 
comes from hudor, water and the same word gigno 
indicating that hydrogen is the principal elemen 
in water. Of compound bodies we will take sul- 
phurate of lime asanexample. This term teaches 
that the body which it designates is composed of 
sulphuric azid and lime, niixed together in Propor- 
tions just sufficient to neutralize each other. Mu- 
riate of soda indicates that the substance thus 
designated is composed of muriatic acid and soda 
combined in the same proportions. So with ali 
the terms used in Chemistry. Give the chemist 
the name of a substance, and he will tell you its 
composition ; or give him the composition of a 
body, and he will give you its name. A most 
beautiful simplicity runs through the whole system. 

The number of elementary bodies with which 
the chemist has to do, is limited to between fifty 
and sixty. The terms which he uses are com- 
pounded of the few elementary terms which des- 
cribe these elementary bodies. For example, sul- 
phuric acid, which shows that this acid is com- 
posed of sulphur and oxygen, the common parent 
of all acids; carbonic acid, consisting of carbon 
and oxygen. Nothing can be more simple than 
this whole system. The great difficulty in under- 
standing chemical instruction consists in the want 
of a proper explanation of the terms, or rather in 
the want of a proper explanation of the — 
ples upon which the terms are constructed. ere 
these principles are fully comprehended, and am: 
man of common intelligence may com book 
them in an hour, the teachings of the chemist be- 
come at once intelligible and interesting. The 
abstruseness, the mystery that nee over the 

—_ like a dense fog, is dissipated by the clear 
sunlight of simple truth. It is true that many 
subjects that present themselves to the chemist 
are exceedingly complex, but patient and careful 
analysis can reduce them to their constituent ele- 
ments, and the patience of the chemist is re- 
warded by the discovery of new and beautiful 
combinations of simple elements. Now there is 
nothing mysterious, nothing magical, nothing ab- 
struse in all this. And we trust the time is not 
far distant when all the children—in our high 
schools at least—when all our young men and 
young women will be able to listen to scientific in- 
struction upon so much of chemistry as relates to 
agriculture and the common arts of life, and to 
read books upon these subjects with no more diffi- 
culty in understanding them than they have in 
understanding household words. 

The publication of this volume will contribute 
something towards this result. It is simple in 
its arrangement, being generally accurate in its 
statements, and more easily comprehended by the 
general reader than most books upon the same 
subject. Its analytical tables add much to its 
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value. Many of the tables in agricultural works 
are any thing butreliable. They have been copied 
from now and then, and anon have been stereo 
typed, to the manifest injury of science. No intel- 
ligent agriculturist who intends to keep up with 
the progress of knowledge will fail to place this 
bcok upon his table. Jos. ReyNnoips. 
Concord, Sept., 1853. 


THE CLIMBING ORICKHT. 


It is possible that we haye done injustice to the 
bees, for whose general. character and industrious 
habits we have great respect, in accusing them of 
being the primal cause of the decay of the peaches 
this season, an evil that is loudly complained of in 
this vicinity. That the bees are seen under very 
suspicious circamstances is a notorious fact—actu- 
ally engaged luxuriating on the saccharine juice 
exuding from the crimson cheek of a peach, which, 
on examination, will show signs of rapid decay. 

But some circumstances induce us to bellove 
that the bee is not the first offender, but that it 
treads in the steps of a lesg. worthy pioneer, which 
clears away all obstacles, perfurates the external 
covering of the peach, and lays open to view its 
honeyed treasures. 

This piratical insect we believe to be a species 
of cricket, long-bodied, and resembling a grass- 
hopper, which may be seen about and among peach 
trees, and which can boast ofa proboscis, armed 
with a piercer that is weil calculated to do the mis- 
chief complained of. Crickets of all kinds, it is 
well known, are exceedingly fond of ripe peaches 
and pears, and this particular species, known as 
the climbing cricket, has powers of locomotion and 
aspiring tastes, that carries it among the branches 
of peach trees, and it has actually been seen and 
captured while revelling in the sweets extracted, 
from the sunny cheek of a peach. Dr. Harris, in 
his ‘Insects of Massachusetts,’’ gives the following 
description of this insect ; and although he does 
not accuse him of eating the fruit, yet the fact of 
his boring into peach érees looks somewhat suspi- 
cious :— Boston Journal. 

“Of three species which inhabits the United 
States, one only is found in Massachusetts. It is 
the Cicanthus niveus, or white climbing cricket. 
The male is ivory-white, with the upper side of 
the first joint of the antenna, and the head between 
the eyes, of an ochre-yellow color; there is a mi- 
nute black dot on the under sides of the first and 
second joints of the antennz ; and, in some individ- 
uals, the extremities of the feet, and the under 
sides of the hindmost thighs, are ochre-yellow. 
The body is about half an inch long, exclusive of 
the wing-covers. The female is usually rather 
longer, but the wing-covers are much narrower 
than those of the male, and there is a great diver- 
sity of coloring in this sex; the body being some- 
times almost white, or pale greenish yellow, or 
dusky and |Jackish beneath. ‘here are three 
dusky stripes on the head and thorax, and the 
legs, antenoze and piercev, are more or less dusky 
or blackish. he wing-covers and wings are yel- 
lowish white, sometimes with a tinge of green, and 
the wings are ratier longer than the covers. Some 
of these insects have been sent to me by a gentle- 
man who found them piercing and laying eggs in 
the branches of a peach-tree. Another corres- 
pondent, who is interested in the tobacco culture 





in Connecticut, informed me that they injured the 
plant by eating holes in the leaves.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
SMITH’S ORLEANS PLUM. 
Mr. Epitor :—I was much gratified to see the 


eut, and read the remarks in your last number 
upon Smith’s Orleans Plum ; but I think that the 


- |extract from Downing does not do entire justice to 


this excellent plum. With me, for fruitfulness, 
profit and general interest, it is before all other 
plums. Itis a wonderful bearer ; bears good crops 


every year, and every other year immense crops. ° 


The tree is a very hardy and se grower ; 
troubled much less with ‘‘ black wart”’ than other 
kinds, while the fruit with me entirely escapes the 
ravages of the curculio. . 

The fruit is quite larze ; skin of an elegant pink 
purple color, sometimes beautifully mottled; flesh 
of an orange color and agreeable taste ; ripens 
gradually (with me) from the 10th to the last of 
August ; and besides its good eating qualities, is, 
when picked a little before ripe, one of thé best 
of gay - plums. 

have a tree in my garden which I purchased 
four years ago for 50 cents. I brought it home 
while in blossom, and set it out with care. The 
same season it produced fruit enough to pay for 
itself. The second year I sold twelve dollars worth, 
besides consumingmany athome. The third year 
it bore well, but the present season it is a sight to 
behold, literally studded from stock to stem, so 
that it is almost impossible to touch the bark of a 
single limb with the end of your finger without 
coming in contact with the fruit. I venture to say, 
that upon most of the branches, no larger than the 
one represented in your last paper, the fruit aver- 
ages twelve plums. One branch (although propped 
up,) broke off three feet from the end no larger 
than your thumb, from which I sapere six quarts. 
This plum finds a ready sale in the market, selling 
from twelve and a half to seventeen cents per 
pend and for easy cultivation and certain crops, 
would recommend it above most other varieties. 
N. A. Ricwarpson. 

Winchester, Sept. 12th, 1853. 

P. S. I cultivate upwards of twenty kinds of 
plums, and in some future number I will give you 
my brief experience upon their merits, together 
with my manner of treatment, by which I get a 
good crop from most kinds every year. 

N. A. R 





Remarxs.—We shall be glad to receive the ar- 
ticles you propose to send. 





Curious Device iv Grartinc.—The gardeners 
in Italy sell plants of jasmines, roses, honey- 
suckles, &c., all growing together from a stock of 
orange, myrtle, or pene, on which they 
say they are grafted. But this is a mere decep- 
tion ; the fact being, that the stock has its centre 
bored out, so as to fe made hollow, through which 
the stems of jasmines and other flexible plants are 
easily made to pass, their roots intermingling with 
those of the stock. After growing for a tiie, the 
increase in the diameter of the stems,thus enclosed, 





forces them together, and they assume all the ap- 
pearance of being united to one common stem. 
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ATKINS’ AUTOMATON SELF-RAKING 
REAPER. 

This machine was tested last fall, at Geneva, 
by the New York State Agricultural Society. We 
know nothing ef it from personal experience, or 
from any examination of our own; but as we are 
desirous of keeping our readers informed of the 
progress of agricultural machinery, we lay before 
them an engraving of the Reaper, with such’ re- 
marks upon it as we find at hand. 





The editor of the Albany Cultivator says, ‘‘The 
self-raking machine is the invention of J. Arxrns, 
of Chicago,a person of great ingenuity, as this 
contrivance fully testifies. The rake sweeps the 
bed where the fallen grain is deposited, presses it 
against a toothed plate, and both, holding firmly 
the bundle of grain thus collected, swing round 
the quarter of a circle off behind, when they open 
wide, and drop their contents in a neat bunch up- 
on the ground. All these motions are accom- 
plished by a very singular piece of mechanism; and 
they seem so nearly the immediate result of intel- 
ligence, that this machine was generally called by 
the name of the Automaton Reaper. Its invention 
is quite recent, and it had scarcely ever been used 
before; and hence, owing to an accident, it did not 
succeed the first day of its trial. It was, however, 
repaired, a temporary reel attached, and tried 
again on the 23rd with entire satisfaction, prov- 
ing decidedly the best self-raker on the ground.”’ 

‘*New American Reapinc Macuine.—An Ameri- 
can millwright, named Atkins, residing at Chica- 
go, has recently invented a very remarkable piece 


of mechanism for the purpose of making the reap- 


ing machine, after cutting corn, deliver it in bun- 
This wasthe great de- 


dles ready for the binder. 








sideratum of the machine as first brought over to 
this country and shown in Hyde Park; nor have 
our implement makers, though they introduced 
some important improvements, succeeded in 
plying the want thus indicated. Atkins’, who, it 
appears, has been bedridden for ten years, de- 
signed an automaton arm, terminating in a rake, 
which, as the reaper moves along, regularly sweeps 
the cut corn in sheaves off the board on which it 
has been deposited, drops each parcel at the side 
by a rotary movement, and then, extending itself, 
returns to its workagain. Whether the invention 
will stand the test of experiment in the field [in 
England] remains of course to be seen; but some 
of our most eminent agriculturists regard it with 
great interest, and appear to entertain very favor- 
able expectations of its performance. The me- 
chanical arrangements by which the automaton 
action is secured are remarkable both for their 
novelty and simplicity; and those who wish to see 
them should go to the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent Street, where the new reaper is exhibited 
by Mr. J. S. Wright, of Chicago, Illinois. This 
machine, which is built on model, also con- 
tains a clever modification of the cutter, which, it 
is said, entirely overcomes the tendency to clog in 
damp weather or on unfavorable ground.” — dome 
don Times, Feb. 12th, 1853. 








THE MACHINE AS A MOWER. 


Mr. Arkins having planned his machine to reap 
and rake, has had doubts about its proving to bea 
ood mower, and its construction is not such that 
in rough land it will operate equally well with one 
arranged only to mow. Till to-day I have been un- 
able to.try it on grass. Its success was such on 
the rough prairie, a few miles from the city, that 
Mr. James Townsenp, of Pontiac, Michigan, who 
came here a to get a machine that would 
be sure to mow, and who witnessed the whole trial, 
bought and paid for one in advance $160, with no 
warranty as to its mowing qualities, saying he 
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would warrant it to do that, if I would warrant it 

as a reaper and raker, which I do on fair terms. 

On land pretty well prepared I believe it will mow 

very well, but am unwilling to warrant it in this re- 

spect. J.S. Wricar. 

‘* Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse. 
Chicago, June 21, 1853. 





CURLED LEAF IN THE PEACH. 


Tuts disease, if 30 we may call it, has been, for 
four or five years past, assuming a more and more 
serious aspect, so that cultivators arognd us here 
in Western N. Y., begin to say that if it goes 
on as it threatens to do, and no remedy be discov- 
ered, we shall soon be compelled to abandon peach 
culture entirely. This would certainly be a great 
calamity, and it becomes every one who wishes to 
escape, to investigate carefully the nature of the 
disease, with a view to the discovery of the real 
cause. We have been looking anxiously for some 
new light on the subject among the journals of the 
day, and find the following in a recent number of 
the Country Gentleman. 


* 

“The curl in the leaf‘f the peach, which is 
generally supposed to have had a very unfavorable 
influence on the young crop, has given rise to much 
speculation as to its immediate cause, and cold 
weather, aphides, fungus, or mildew, and diseased 
sep have been a assigned as reasons. The 
cold weather theory will not always apply, as the 
disease sometimes appears after a continued suc- 
cession of warm days, and the first opening of the 
young leaves shows the symptoms when they have 
never been exposed to a cool night. Again, the 
disease has often made its appearance when no 
aphides could at any time be detected with the 
most powerful achromatic glass ; and newly open- 
ing leaves, exposed only a few hours to the fresh 
air, and on which no insect had ever set foot, have 
shown incipient, but unmistakable indications. 
The explanation by ‘ diseased sap,’ is too general 
and indefinite — the fungus theory has more ap- 
pearance of plausibility, but needs investigation 
and proof—and if correct, the fungus must be of 
internal growth, as the smooth and shining epider- 
mis of the leafis quite unbroken when the curl 
first appears in the cellular tissue. 

But whatever may be the cause, the best reme- 
dy, so far as discovered, is vigorous growth. We 
have observed trees standing in the corner of a 
hog yard, where they were copiously supplied with 
manure, and as a consequence making a rapid 
growth, covered with a a green foliage, with 
scarcely a vestige of the curl; and a row of peach 
trees which had been very freely shortened in the 
past winter, by cutting off branches in some cases 
an inch in diameter, have sent out strong new 
shoots, almost wholly free from the disease, and 
the trees are well loaded with young fruit.’’ 

Now, our opinion, formed several years ago, and 
strengthened by later experience, is that the curl 
is produced by changes of temperature too great 
for the delicate constitution of the peach. It is a 
tree that vegetates early, and being usually and 
from necessity planted in a light soil, its eafliness 
is hastened, and the sap gets into active circulation, 
and young leaves are put forth long before the wea- 
ther in our northern climate becomes steadily 
warm. We all know how common it is to have 
warm genial spring weather about the opening of 





the buds, when a sudden change comes, and we 
have probably a week or two of cold, rainy wea- 
ther, with slight frosts probably, with cold dry 
winds. This at once arrests the development of 
the young shoots and leaves; the sap becomes 
stagnant and diseased; the bark is ruptured, and 
= oozes out all over the younger parts; the 
eaves, whether in an embryo condition, rolled up 
in the bud, or half or wholly expanded, become 
swollen and diseased; then mildew attacks them, 
as it is always ready to reign upon sickly or feeble 
vegetation, and with this aphides and other insects; 
hence the opinions that mildew or insects were the 
cause of the disease. 

1849, we think, was the first year this disease 
appeared in Western New York, in a serious form. 

at spring was cold and changeable. 1850 was 
similar, and the curl was worse than before, and 
so has continued since. One strong argument, 
at least so we regard it, in favor of this view, is the 
fact that if we have fine weather at the openin 
of the peach buds, we have very little curl, an 
that immediately after a ae to cold the curl 
appears, and its severity is always in proportion 
to the intensity and continuance of the cold. 
Then again, as soon as the weather becomes warm 
and steady, the diseased leaves drop and new heal- 
thy leaves appear, and the disease is no more seen 
that season, not a symptom of it. Besides, some 
varieties are much less affected by it than others. 
We have a very hardy French variety, Peche de 
Vignes, that scarcely ever shows a curl in the 
worst seasons. We have a short row of six trees 
that have come almost hourly under our observa- 
tion ; the varieties are the Snow, Old Mixon Free, 
La Grande, Crawford’s Early, Haines’ Early, and 
Cooledge’s Favorite. These were all planted at 
one time, of the same age, and in the same soil, 
and have been treated exactly alike, but the Craw- 
ford’s Early and Cooledge’s Favorite have suffered 
so much less than the others from the curl, that 
the trees are nearly twice as large, and both have 
now a good crop of fruit on, while the others have 
few or none. In going through an extensive or- 
chard we might find many instances of this kind. 

In addition to this, we find that trees in shel- 
tered gardens suffer less than those exposed ; and 
under glass, there is no such thing as curl. Are 
not all these facts sufficient to warrant the opinion 
we have expressed ? 

The article we have quoted says, ‘‘the disease 
sometimes occurs after a succession of warm days.”’ 
We admit this, but it never has appeared to our 
knowledge after warm days without the interven- 
tion of cold nights. Has any one seen it appear 
in warm weather, say in June, July, or subsequent 
months ? 

It says, too, that ‘‘ the first opening of the 
young leaves show the symptoms when they have 
never been exposed even toa cold night.”” We 
grant this, but as we have said, the sudden and 
violent check given to the tree affects every ay 
and the leaves even while rolled up in the bud. 
Neither can we agree with the opinion that ‘‘vig- 
orous growth is the best remedy,” for we have 
seen some of the most vigorous growing trees suf- 
fer most seriously. We regard well ripened wood 
as more important than vigorous growth, but we 
would combine these if we could. Were not the 
trees quoted as examples benefited by some kind 
of protection? To avoid in some degree the ef- 
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fects of the malady we can now only suggest the 
selection of hardy varieties and planting in situa- 
tions somewhat protected from the cold west and 
north-west winds. Will peach growers who have 
had opportunity for extensive observation give us 
the benefit of their experience on this subject! 
If we have drawn erroneous conclusions from our 
own observations we shall be thankful to any one 
who will set us right.— Genesee Farmer. 





DESTRUCTION OF WOOD. 

An aged and venerable man remarked to us re- 
cently, that ina single neighborhood, and in the 
comparatively brief period of five years, not less 
than two hundred acres of forest land, all of it 
densely wooded, had been entirely denuded of its 
original growth! At this rate he is of opinion 
that in a few years we shall be compelled to pay 
roundly for every thing we obtain in the shape of 
wood, whether deflagrable or not. There is notb- 
ing more fatal to a country than the destruction of 
its wood, for with the growth perishes, in a very 
great measure, the essential principles of vegeta- 
ble fertility. Mr. Tuaun, a few years since, in a 
speech before the French House of Assembly rel- 
ative to this subject, remarked that war, famine, 
and pestilence, are less terrible afflictions than the 
waste of wood. France, said he, will disappear 


as many flouris!:ing countries already have, if she} ° 


do not follow the example of Cyrus, who planted 
forests in Asia-Minor. It is only the abundance 
of forests and water which enables China to sup- 
port her hundred millions of population. In that 
empire there are more trees planted than destroyed. 
Spain, so highly cultivated, and so densely crowd- 
ed with inhabitants in the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, and in the times of the Moors, and since 
those of Charles the Fifth, owes her present dreary 
and desolate appearance to the waste of her woods. 
The same is the case with most of the countries 
of Asia, and the same will no doubt, at no distant 
day, be the case in this country, if not prevented 
by the adoption of a policy the reverse of that 
which we are now pursuing. It is indeed a pain- 
ful and revolting contemplation to witness the 
wanton destruction of our noble forests, and the 
denuded hills and bleak mountains once clothed in 
robes of living verdure. In Scotland, many of the 
landed proprietors have for some years been en- 
gaged in restoring the forests which had been 
swept away in previous ages. The old Duke of 
Aruot planted on his estate in Perthshire, many 
hundred thousands of mountain birches. The pa- 
triotic efforts of Sir Waurer Scorr, in restoring 
beauty to the bleak wastes and barren hill sides 
in the vicinity of Abbotsford, deserves all the com- 
mendation which literature can bestow. Such ex- 
amples, are like apples of gold in pictures of silver; 
they have an abiding and perennial effect, opera- 
ting as a centre of action from which none but the 
most desirable influences can flow forth. But in 


this country the abundance of timber appears to 
have engendered the idea of its worthlessness.— 
Men do not reflect that the rapidly i i 


increasing 
demand for itis annually and rapidly lessening 


the supply, and that the increase, by growth, is 
by no means so great as the consumption. We 


presume there is not a plantation of wood-land in 


New England, where there should have been thous- 
ands of acres. There is much land that can be 
devoted to no other profitable use, and the expense 
of planting is too insignificant to be urged as an 
objection by any one. We shall refer to this sub- 
ject. again. 





SPEED THE PLOW. , 


BY CARLOS D. STEWART. 


Speed the plow, and turn the furrow, 
Scatter wide the yellow grain ; 
Soon it will, with golden harvests, 
Bring an hundred fold again. 
Who so happy as the plowman ? 
Up and singing with the sun— 
Happy, trudgi: the furrow, 
Happy, when the day is done. 


Speed the plow, and turn the furrow, 
Sow the seed, and reap the land ; 
Envy not the king his sceptre, 
Better fills the plowman’s hand. 
None so happy as the plowmun, 
None on earth so true a Jord ; 
Reaper of the golden harvests, 
Planter of the golden sward ! 





For the New England Farmer. 
METEOROLOGICAL, &O. 


Mr. Eprror :—For seven days in succession, end- 
ing the 14th of this month, the heat of the atmos- 
here has been greater than usual. For four days, 
C Farenheit’s thermometer, it ranged from 84° 
to 89 and three days from 90 to 99. In some lo- 
cations it rose in the shade as high as 100, 101, 
102, 103, and even 104, between one o’clock and 
two P. M. On the 13th, there were showers and 
4hunder heard in almost every direction from this 
place; but not a drop of rain fell here till five 
o’clock P. M., and not much then, yet the light- 
ning played around and struck the earth in the 
East, West, North, and South, within half a 
mile of where I was, amid almost clear sky. On 
looking up to discover where those bright and 
dangerous electrical missiles came from, a point of 
a cumilus cloud was seen nearly to project directly 
over head, but not quite, whose base lay over 
Plymouth county, some fifteen miles distant. The 
lightning appeared to shoot beyond the cloud in 
the broad sunlight with such heavy and sudden 
peals of thunder which was truly startling—but 
not a drop of rain. Saturday, the 13th, was con- 
sidered the warmest day ever known here. It is 
not half the year that the thermometer rises ag - 
high as 90° in August. The last time it rose to 
90° in August, was in 1850, Aug. 5th, when it 
was at oné o’clock just 90°. The next previous 
was Aug. 1848, the 10th, 12th, and 16th, when 
it stood at 1 P. M. at 90 each day. - I perceive by 
the papers that Saturday was not the warmest day 





in Boston, owing, I suppose, to an Easterly 
from the ocean. ~ the wind in the forenoon 
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was mostly South West, but very light; but in 
Se afternoon it ~ Lye blowing a 
rom evi imt of the eom { erally, from 
the comet Gender cloud. On the 17th, i 1P. 
M., the thermometer stood at 64°, which is 35 de- 
grees cooler than for four days previous. 

The quantity of rain which has thus far fallen 
this month, amounts to 6 1-2 inches nearly, on a 
level; so that the land is plentifully wet, and 
grass land looks remarkably green and luxuriant ; 
but the extreme heat after plenty of rain has caused 


the blight to fall upon potato vines, so that a rot- 
ten crop is anticipated. I find that my black po- 
tato vines show not the least sign of blight, but 


are perfectly green and in growing order. Corn 
looks gemarkably well. The stalks have grown 
larger and higher than usual, and there is a pros- 
pect of a good crop. 
Yours, &e., 
Mansfield, Aug. 20th, 1853. 


Tsaac Srearns. 





Remarks. — The article, a few weeks since, on 
the Palmer worm, signed “Isaac Stevens,’’ and 
dated ‘‘ Mansfield,”” should have been signed, 
‘*Tsaac Stearns.’’ We are sorry thus to rob our 
obliging correspondent of his well-merited honors. 





. For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT KILLS THE WHEAT. 


Mr. Brown :—I claim no place in the catalo; 


ue 
of correspondents of that most welcome well 


visitor, the New England Farmer, but will simpl 
relate a fact, that, from 


my short opportunity, 
have not been able to satisfy myself fully as to the 


cause. 


Before our spring wheat was quite full in the 


milk, it began to die on one corner of the piece ; 
and, as I was passing 


frequently do the herd grass. 


was sharin 


covered small bugs on the 


half that of a full kernel. 


sort of drab color. 


fam not able to point out their work, except 
that in the morning they were seen in abundance 
on the straw and heads of the grain, closely packed 
round a joint in the straw, or where the leaf 
reads off from the straw, and onthe head. When 
e straw first died, it was as white as ever I saw 
any unbleached straw until it turned dark by dew 
and rain—the grain shriveling much more than if 
it had been cut in the same unripe state. I let it 
stand till some half acre was spoilt, and then cut 


th 


it. Every one here that I have talked with, a 
pears an entire stran 


wheat and to the 


ugs I have described. 





it, I concluded the cause 
was white worms eating the roots, as they not un- 
Some six days 
after our visiting it, I found it had died in far 
enough and along the edge to make several square 
rods, and another piece cornering near the first 
the same fate ; for, for a distance of 
say ten rods along the edge, it was completely 
dead, extending in some tworods. Onexamining, 
I could find no worms as I expected; but soon dis- 
round and on the 
wheat straw in great abundance ; their largest 
size’ was that of a pinched kernel of wheat,or about 
The small ones were 
black, but as they grow larger their wings turn a 


per both to the dying of the 

In 
watching their movements the other day, I found 
them dead in bunches on the ground, so that I 
might easily have filled a table spoon in a place. I 


notice the same appearance of dying in some pieces 
in the edighborbton. Our winter wheat was very 
nice with the exception of being winter killed con- 
siderably. 
Corn Tooks well so far. Potatoes also are doing 
well. Most of the swallows left early in this 
month, but some are not gone yet, owing to their 


oung ones not having come to maturity—second 
‘es I suppose. D. Fry. . 
Sandwich, 8 Mo. 17, 1853. 





WHAT CHEMISTRY MAY DO FOR 
AGRICULTURE. 

We have spoken in high terms of Professor 
Jounston’s forthcoming work on the ‘‘ Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry,’ and have laid before 
the reader some extracts from it. We now give 
the leading chapter, and believe that the general 
reader will find it so plain, interesting and instruct- 
ive, as to desire to read the whole work. 


‘¢ Tre object of the gran farmer is to raise 
from a given extent of land the largest quantity 
of the most valuable produce at the least cost, in 
the shortest period of time, and with the least 
permanent injury tothe soil. Chemistry, Geology, 
and Chemical Physiology throw light on every step 
he takes, or ought to take, in order to effect this 
main object. 


SECTION I.—WHAT CHEMISTY, GEOLOGY, AND CHEMICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY MAY HOPE TO DO FOR AGRICULTURE. 
But there are certain definite objects which, in 
their connection with agrigulture, these sciences 
hope to attain. Thus, without distinguishing the 
special province of each, they propose generally :— 
1. To collect, to investigate, and, if possible; to 
explain all known facts in practical husbandry.— 
This is the first duty—a laborious, difficult, but 
important one. Many things which are received 
as facts in agriculture, prove to be more or less 
untrue when investigated and tested by experi- 
ment. Many ascertained facts appear inexplicable 
to the uninstructed—many even opposite and con- 
tradictory, which known principles clear up and 
Teconcile—yet there are many more which only 
oe ~ research can enable us to explain! 

2. From observations and experiments wade in 
the field or in the laboratory, to deduce principles 
which may be more or less applicable in all circum- 
stances. Such principles will explain useful prac- 
tices, and confirm their propriety. They will also 
account for contradictory results, and will point 
out the circumstances under which this or that 
practice may most prudently and economically be 
adopted. ‘ 

Armed with the knowledge of such rae 
the instructed farmer will go into his fields as the 
physician goes to the bedside of his patient,—pre- 
> to understand symptoms and appearances 

e has never before seen, and to adapt his practice 
to circumstances which have nevér before fallen 
under his observation. : 

To deduce principles from collections of facts is 
attended with much difficulty in all departments 
of knowledge. In agriculture, it is at present an 
unusually difficult task. Observations and experi- 
ments in the field have hitherto been generally 
made with too little care, or recorded with too 
little accuracy, to justify the scientific man in con- 
7 
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fidently adopting them as the basis of his reason-|chemical combination? Also, what kind and 
ings. A new race, however, of more careful ob- per. of food the animal requires, what purpose 
servers, and more accurate experimenters, is now/| different kinds of food serve in the animal gconomy. 
springing up. By their aid, the advance of sound|and how a given quantity of any variety of food 
captobloneat knowledge cannot fail to be greatly/may be turned to the best account? What ques- 
tions ought more to interest the practical farmer 
3. To suggest improved, and, perhaps, previ-| than these? A Pah i 
ously unthought-of methods of fertilizing the soil.| Then there are certain peculiarities of soil, both 
—A true explanation of twenty known facts or| physical and chemical, which are best fitted to 
results, or useful practices, should suggest nearly| promote the growth of each of our most valuable 
as many more. Thus the explanation of old errors ras go There are also certain ways of pa 
will not only guard the practical man from falling} and manuring, and certain kinds of manure whi 
into new ones, but will suggest direct improve-|are specially favorable to each, and these again 
ments he would not otherwise have thought of.|vary with every important modification of climate. 
So, also, the true explanation of one useful prac-|Thus chemical physiology has much both to learn 
tice will point out other new practices, which may|and to teach in regard to the raising of crops. 
safely and with advantage be adopted. So, different kinds and breeds of domestic ani- 
4. To analyze soils, manures, and vegetable|mals thrive best upon different kinds of food, or 
products.—This is a most laborious department of| require different proportions of each, or to have it 
the duties which agriculture expects chemistry to| prepared in different ways, or given at different 
undertake in her behalf. times. Among animals of the same species, also, 
a. Soils.—The kind and amount of benefit to be|the growing, the full-grown, the fattening, and 
derived from the analyses of soils, are becoming] the milking animal, respectively require a peculiar 
every day more sae We cannot, indeed,| adjustment of food in kind, quantity, orform. All 
from the results of an analysis, prescribe in every|such adjustments the researches of ee: and 
case the kind of treatment by which a soil may at| physiology alone enable us accurately to make. 
once be rendered most productive. In many cases,| 6. To test the ye TH of theoretical men.— 
however, certain wants of the soil are directly| Erroneous opinions lead to grave errors in practice. 
pointed out by analysis; in many others, modes|Such incorrect opinions are not unfrequently en- 
of treatment are suggested, by which a greater|tertained and promulgated even by eminent scien- 
fertility is likely to be produced,—and, as our|tificmen. They are in this case most dangerous 
knowledge of the subject extends, we may hope|and most difficult to overturn; so that against 
to obtain, in every case, some useful directions for| these unfounded theories the farmer requires pro- 
the improvement or more profitable culture of the) tection, no less than — the quackery of man- 
land. ufactured manures. It is only on the basis of 
b. Manures.—Of the manures we employ, too|often repeated, skilfully conducted, and faithfully 
much cannot be known. An accurate knowledge| recorded experiments, made by instructed persons, 
of these will guard the practical man against an/that true theories can ever successfully be built up. 
improvident waste of any of those natural manures| Hence the importance of experiments in practical 
which are produced upon his farm—thus lessening] agriculture. 
the necessity for foreign manures, by introducing} Such are the principal objects which chemistry, 
a greater economy of those he already possesses.|aided by geology and physiology, either promises 
It will also protect him from the ignorance orjor hopes to attain. In no district, however, will 
knavery of the manure manufacturer. The estab-| the benefits she is capable of conferring upon agri- 
lishment of such manufactories, conducted by skil-fculture be fully realized, unless her aid . really 
fal and honorable men, is one of the most impor-|sought for, her ability rightly estimated, and her 
taut practical results to which the progress of|interference earnestly requested. In other words, 
scientific agriculture is likely to lead. And if it} what we already know, as well as what we are 
cannot prevent unccrupulous adulterators from en-|every day learning, tnust be adequately diffused 
aging in this new traffic, chemistry can at least} among the agricultural body, and in every district 
detect and expose their frauds. means meaty adopted for promoting this diffu- 
c. Vegetable Products.—In regard, again, to/sion. It is in vain for chemistry and the other 
the products of the soil, few things are now more/sciences to discover or suggest, unless her discoy- 
necessary than a rigorous analysis of all theirjeries and suggestions be fully made known to 
rts. If we know what a plant contains, we|those whose benefit they are most likely to pro- 
ow what elementary bodies it takes from the|mote.”’ 
soils, and, consequently, what the soil must con- 
tain, if the plant is to grow upon it in a healthy 
manner,—that is, we shall know, to a certain ex- 
tent, how to manure it. 











promoted. 





DESTROY THE APPLE WORM. 

The present season will be a good time, to di- 
minish the numbers of the apple worm. 

On the other hand, in applying vegetable sub-| As there will not be so many apples as usual, of 
stances to the feeding of stock, it is of equal|course, there cannot be so many of these insects 
importance to know what they severally contain,| propagated, and an opportunity thus offers to thin 
in order that a skilful selection may be made of/|off the numbers of the remainder, so that the ap- 
such kinds of food as may best suit the purposes| ples which may grow another year, will not be so 
we intend them to serve. much infested with them. 

5. To — how plants grow and are nour-| There are several ways by which this may be 
ished, and how animals are supported and most/done. One way, is to let hogs or sheep run into 
cheaply fed.—What food plants require, and at|the orchard, which will be likely to eat the a 
different periods of their growth, whence they ob-| ples which these worms cause to fall and thus de- 
tain it, how they take it in, and in what forms ofistroy them. Another mode is to gather up the 


< 
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windfalls, and either throw them over to the hogs, 
or cook them, and mix them with the swill that 
you feed to the hogs, and thus be sure to destroy 
them. 

There is another way by which many of them 
can be entrapped and killed. These worms some- 
times leave the apple while it hangs on the tree, 
and crawl down the trunk in search of some con- 
venient place, to spin their cocoon, in which to 
undergo their transformation, into a miller or meth 
state. 

If you place a woolen rag in the crotch of the 
tree, the worms, in their journey down, will be 
very likely to come in contact with it, and — 
it warm and comfortable, will be likely to craw 
under it, and spin their cocoons there. 

They can then be discovered by lifting up the 
cloth, andmthus easily destroyed. It is worth 
some little pains to diminish their numbers at this 
time.— Maine Farmer. 





MOUNTAIN BORER. 


The Hartford Times speaks as follows of an in- 
vention by a Mr. Talbot of that city, called the 
‘Mountain Borer :”’ 

‘*Worked into its own machinery, is an engine 
of 60 horse power. This drives four piston rods, 
horizontally, and these turn four half-circle plates, 
of stout proportions, to which circular revolving 
blades are set. These four plates are turned with 
exactness about one-fourth of a circle and back, 
and are set upon a revolving plate, of about ten 
feet in diameter, and as thus set, cut a circle of 17 
feet in diameter. The machine weighs about 80 
tons, and is of stout proportions throughout. The 
motion obtained by this invention is novel—en- 
tirely new. By it the revolving knives, each run- 
ning its quarter circle, cut completely from the 
centre to the circumference, and they do their 
work steadily and we cutting a round hole as 
they are turned by the large or centre plate. But 
we cannot describe the great machine so as to give 
a good idea of it, and will not attempt it. We 
say, however, that it stands among the greatest 
inventions of the age, and will bore its way to an 
enviable notoriety. It is to be taken to a rock at 
or near [larlem, N. P., for an experimental trial. 
All the rare things in the Crystal Palace com- 
bined, are not equal to this machine, in the way of 
interest to the lover of true mechanical genius 
and bold conception.”’ 





DEPTH OF THE ROOTS OF TREES. 


In the spring of 1850, I removed an apple tree 
which was growing on a gravelly ridge, to a place 
prepared for it a short distance from whence it was 
taken. The tree was six inches in diameter, had 
been planted, I should judge about twenty years, 
and had been top-grafted a few days previous to 
itsremoval. The tree and most of the grafts set 
in it are growing thriftily. 

In the place where the tree stood, I sunk a well, 
and in the digging traced the roots of the apple 
tree downwards to a depth of over twelve feet ti 
low the surface of the ground. My attention 
was called by the appearance of the roots, as the 
workmen were going on with their work, anda 
measurement was made. How much deeper the 
roots could have been traced, I cannot tell, but I 
was well satisfied that they did extend some little 





below the measurement. From the great loss of 
roots, by their spreading so deep and wide, I had 
little expectation of saving my tree, and still less 
the so recently set, but was most agreeably 
disappointed in both.— Rural New- Yorker. 





For the New England Farmer. 
APPLICATION OF TAN TO POTATOES. 


Mr. Brown:—Early this month my attention 
was called to a field of potatoes, several acres, on 
the farm of Gen. Sutton, (which I believe yon 
have visited this season,) presenting features so 
striking as tobe worthy of notice. The entire field 
was plowed the last Autumn, with the Michigan 
sod and subsoil plow, to the depth of about nine 
inches, and manured with compost in like manner 
throughout. In the Spring it was furrowed deep, 
and the potatoes were dropped in continuous rows. 
On one side of the field the potatoes were covered 
with tan, before the dirt was put over them, taken 
directly from the tannery ; on the other side, no 
tan was applied. In all other respects they were 
treated alike. When I first saw them, the 
vines throughout appeared healthy and vigor- 
ous, the only difference was, where the tan was 
applied, they were higher and larger than the 
others. This wasexplained upon the supposition 
that during the dry weather of June and July, the 
tan had checked the evaporation from the earth 
below, and the sod that had been covered by the 
subsoil, and thereby aided the growth of the po- 
tato. At this time, no appearance of blight, or 
discoloration of the vines, was to be seen on any 
part of the field. To day, when I looked at them, 
on that part of the field, where no tan was applied, 
the vines were completely fallen and discolored, 
presenting a gloomy aspect. Where the tan was 
applied, the vines are still green and luxuriant— 
only here and therea sprout otherwise—probably 
where the tan did not completely cover. Whatis 
to be the result of the application of the tan upon 
the tubers to be formed, can only be determined 
when the crop is matured. Perhaps they will all 
be tainted with the rot, as most other fields in this 
vicinity now give indications of being. I state the 
facts, that the curious in these matters may look 
for themselves, while the crop is in the field. It 
is situated on the southerly side of Aborn Street, 
in Salem, near the Gen.’s large barn. Probably, 
when other cares will permit, the proprietor will 
have more time to look after the humbler, but not 
less useful and honorable pursuits of his well-cul- 
tivated fields. 

The public are under great obligations to gentle- 
men like Mr. Sutton, for many well conducted ex- 
periments in cultivation. In this way, men of 
wealth and public spirit can do much for the in- 
struction of the farmer, even though, they do not 
put their own hands to the plow, or shoulder to 
the wheel. Mr. S.’s experiment in 1851, of ap- 
plying various kinds of manure to the growing of 
potatoes, published I think in the Journal of Ag- 
riculture at that time, was highly creditable and 
useful. If my recollection is right, those grown 
on rotted tan alone, yielded most and of the best 
quality. If it be true that tan can be used for the 
growing or the protecting of potatoes, this is a fact 
worthy of notice. In the village of South Danvers 
alone, it is ascertained that about 12,000 cords of 
hemlock bark are annually used in the tanneries. 
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I presume about as much more is used in the ad- 
joining tanneries of Salem. This spent bark, is 
now dried and housed, and used in the Steam Mills, 
for the grinding of bark. For this purpose, when 
dry, it is valued at about one dollar a cord. Very 
yours, P. 
lanvers, Aug. 20th, 1853. 

Norz.—Almost every farmer I meet, speaks of 
the decay of his potatoes. The fond hopes in- 
dulged the last year, that the disorder had passed 
its climax, I fear, rest on a slippery foundation. 
Let us have the facts; from these alone, can the 
true cause be learned. 


Remarxs.—We should be glad to say something 
in relation to the use of tan, the potato crop, &c., 
but the pressure of other duties, at present, pre- 
vents. From personal observation, we can speak 
of the beautifully cultivated fields of Gen. Surron, 
and say that a visit to his workshop,and the room 
for the storage of his Farm Implements, the sheds 
for his carts, wagons, &c., will richly repay any 
farmer for a travel of twenty miles. This part of 
his farm husbandry excels anything of the kind we 
have ever seen, in any State. We received sever- 
al lessons there which have already had an influ- 
ence on our own premises. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LIME FROM GAS WORES AND MUCE. 


Mr, Brown :—I see inquiries from your corres- 

ondents concerning the value of gas lime, and 

its efficiency in decomposing peat muck, &c. I 

ou herewith an — of the gas lime from 

it. 1twas made for E. B. Brown, Esq., of Stoning- 
ton, Ct., by Dr. Chilton, of New York. 


Caustic Hime.....2ccccccocccccccecsocccccceses 43.34 
Carbonate of lime. ..ccccccccccccccccccsccccces 30.15 
WR ccccecdceocenessceqneceseoveesoncoseees 16.00 
Phenphhate Of Uan8.. ccivescccconsccsoccsasedese- 1.00 
Sulphate Of UMS. oo. ceveveccccccscosscedecseves 1.12 
Hydro Sulphate of lime..........eecscescceccees 2.14 
Sulphate and Hydro Sulphate of lime............ 3.94 
Trace of iron and oily matter.........sseeeseers a 


100.00 
per cent. 


It will be seen by this analysis that 43 
of this lime is in a caustic state, and must act as 
onary. upon vegetable fibre as any fresh burnt 

e. 


The thirty per cent. of carbonate of lime 
is as good as any other slacked lime. It is what 
all our granite soils, that have a fair proportion of 
organic matter in them, need. The one per cent. 
of phosphate of lime and the 1.12 per cent. of 
sulphate, or plaster of paris, are well known to be 
valuable on almost all soils. The next three con- 
stituents are probably of some value. The iron 
enters in small quantities into most vegetable 
products. The precise nature of this oily matter 
is not revealed by the analysis. But if the coal 
contains ammonia, it is probably to be looked for 
in this constituent of the lime. 

Twenty-five cents a barrel is much higher than 
the market price of the article in New York. There 
it is put on board the vessel at one and a half cents 

r bushel. It was sold last year at two cents a 

ushel. The accumulation of the article upon the 
hands of the Gas Company has probably caused 


this fall in the peice. Mr. Brown procured a 
thousand bushels for decomposing muck, and it 


succeeds so well that he is enlarging his opera- 
tions. For this purpose, or for spreading ious the 
surface of reclaimed swamps, it is per the 
cheapest source of lime at the New York price. 
At 25 cents a barrel, it is a question if it is not 
dearer than oyster dell lime, fresh burnt, which 
can be procured in the neighborhood of most of 
our cities at from five to seven cents per bushel. 
Your correspondents can safely go ahead with the 
gas lime and muck. 


As muck and marsh mud are coming into fashion, 
your readers will be interested in the following 
analysis :— 


Analysis of Peat Muck on E. B. Brown’s farm, 
by Prof. Norton. 


ag 

Alkaline salts 

Alumina, iron and phosphoric acid.........++00+ 2.06 
Soluble Silica 13 
Insoluble matter, sand, &C......0+.escseeeeeees 58.71 
Organic Matter .....cccccccccerccccscacecesces 37.48 


Analysis of Marsh Mud made for Col. E. W. Sea- 
brook, of Edisto Island, 8. Carolina, by 
Prof. C. U. Shepard. 


Watel. cocvcwcesccsccccccccagccoscccecccusowes 19.66 
Organic Matter.....cccccccecccccccssenssecssees 3.50 
Bilica. .. cc ccerccccccvcccccccsccnscccesecescces 67.50 
Carbonate Of ir0t.....cecrecceecenceeesececenes 4.75 
AlOMING, 200, cccccccccccccccccccceccccusesecsys 1.50 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia........-+ceee++ 1.64 
Phosphate of lime and do trace. 
Chloride of Sodium.......-+cccccccsrecccsccesecs 0.465 
Chloride of potassiuM.......+.sesseeceeneeeeces 0.01 
Chloride of magnesiuM.......+eseeseeecceeeeeee 0.05 
Sulphate of lime and magnesia......--+e-+eeee-- = 


Stonington, Ct., Aug. 14, 1853. 





TURNIPS. 

Turnips may remain in the field till late. They 
are far less injured by frost than many are inclined 
to believe. It is very often the case that turnips 
are frozen into the ground, and on the frosts break- 
ing up again in the course of a few days, are re- 
moved as hard and crisp as before. The action of 
the soil neutralizes its effects, and sometimes a 
succession of several weeks of warm weather, after 
a freezing night, adds as much to the weight and 
value of the crop as they gained in twice the time 
before the advent of severe cold. A low tempera- 
ture is favorable rather than adverse to the devel- 
opment of all the species of the turnip tribe. Cabba- 
ges grow rapidly in cold weather ; hence the prac- 
tice so prevalent at present of allowing them to re- 
main out till snow falls. In packing turnips of all 
kinds, care should be taken to secure them effect- 
ually against the light and air. The more per- 
fectly this is accomplished, the greater will be the 
certainty of their keeping well, and the more whole- 
some and nutritive will they be found, both for 
stock and for table use. 
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VEGETABLE REPRODUCTION. 

The reproduction of vegetables is very analagous 
to that of the animal kingdom. The organs of 
production are the stamen and pistil. These are 
situated within the colored leaves, which, together 
with these interjor and essential parts, form the 
flower. Sometimes both stamen and pistil are 
found in the same flower, which is then called a 
perfect flower. Sometimes the flower has only a 
stamen, or only a pistil, and then it is called an 
imperfect flower. It is necessary that the stamen 
and pistil should communicate in order to the re- 
production of ‘the plant. In a perfect flower this 
communication is effected by the contact of the 
stamen and pistil. When, however, the flowers 
are separate, and communication cannot be had 
by contact, the fecundation is effected by the 
agency of the wind, which carries the pollen or 
dust of the stamen and deposits it on the pistil of 
the other flower. Sometimes the male and fe- 
male flower are not on the same plant, but a dif- 
ferent one, as is the case with the strawberry, 
the hemp and hop. Sometimes they are on the 
same plant, but on a separate stem, as the melon. 
In plants of this kind, having imperfect flowers, 
the fecundation is supposed to be incomplete or to 
fail, and it is sometimes assisted by the hand of 
the gardener. In this way the varieties of certain 


species of plants are chiefly produced. 
These hybrid plants can be produced only when 
the parent species are nearly allied to each other. 


If the hybrid bear flowers which become fertilized 
by its own pollen, it may produce seeds from which 
similar may be raised. This may be repeated for 
two or three generations, by agency of its own re- 
productive organs, or by intermixture with those 
of the parent stock or species. In this last case, 
however, it will be a new variety. If the several 
parent stocks from which the variety proceeded 
are of distant species, the new hybrid race becomes 
soon extinct, unless it be continued by intermix- 
ture with one of the parent stock, in which case 
it becomes merged in that stock. 

Those flowers which contain the pistil are called 
fertile flowers, because they are capable of repro- 
duction if fecundated by the stamen bearing flow- 
er. The sterile flower may be easily distinguish- 
ed from the fertile, by the knob or bulb at the top 
of the stamen, which becomes covered with a fine 
yellow dust, called pollen, which is the fructifying 
element of the stamen, and which must, in order 
to the reproduction of the plant, be brought into 
contact with the stigma or expanded head of the 
pistil in the fertile flower. 

This knowledge is valuable to gardeners, as by it 
they are enabled to select the suitable sets for 
strawberries and other fruits, to assist in the pro- 
duction of melons by placing the pollen on the 
stigma, and, by selection of pollen from different 
species, to produce new varieties. 


For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT CULTURE. 


GenTLEMEN :—I am not a little delighted to see 
an awakening interest in wheat ming we 
New England farmers. Letters have - 
dressed to me from different States, indicating that 

our own Pilgrim soil is still capable of producing 
read for its people. 

The foreign conclasion that your soil was ex- 
hausted of its lime, has now become a bugbear. 
Your celebrated Dr. Jackson tells you that every 
spoonful of manure has its quota of lime, and hence 
all the Aime that is necessary to vegetable growth is 
found in the barn-yard. 

But time compels me to be brief. Ina few words 
I would say to the farmer—particularly those who 
are remote—begin the business of raising the al 
most sure crop of winter wheat. Your potatoes 
rot, your spring grains rust,and the weevil troubles 
you. Isitnotso? Now the month of September 
is upon you; sow your wheat early. If you have 
no seed at hand, send to Boston for it.* herever 
you can get corn, there you can get wheat. It is 
as sure a crop as winter rye, and much more so on 
strong swardlands. Six years’ experience is my 
only proof; and as this is the season between 
‘‘ hay and grass,’’ and little else for the farmer to 
do than plow his land, he will find his reward in 
this new field of labor, and his granary replen- 
ished in an important item of domestic comfort. 

Yours truly, Henry Poor. 

New York, Aug. 22, 1853. 


* Seed may be fownd at Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s, and 
other seed stores. 





SYMPATHIES OF MIND WITH THE 
BODY. 


All are aware of the wonderful influence exert- 
ed by the condition of the body upon the faculties 
and affections of the soul. e followimg, from 
the Essay on Indigestion, bs Dr. James Johnson, 
contains some very remarkable facts :— 

‘‘Many a happy and lucky thought has sprung 
from an emptystomach! Many an important un- 
dertaking has been ruined by a bit of undigested 
pickle—many a well-laid scheme has failed in ex- 
ecution from a drop of green bile—many a terrible 
and merciless edict has gone forth in consequence 
of an irritated gastric nerve. The character of 
men’s minds has often suffered from temporary de- 
rangements of the body; and thus, health may 
make the same man a hero in the field, whom dys- 
pepsia may render imbecile in the cabinet.”’ 

r. J. illustrates his subject in his usual felici- 
tous manner. The following are some of his re- 
marks :— 

“I lately saw a gentleman of brilliant talents 
and prolific genius, who could sit down and write 
extemporaneously whole pages of superior poetical 
effusions, with scarcely an effort of the mind, and 
who would yet, from sudden derangement of the 
digestive organs, be so completely and quickly 
prostrated in intellectual power, as not to be able 
to write three lines on the most common subject. 
On a late occasion, when he had merely to com- 
municate an official transaction that required not 
more than half a dozen lines in the plainest lan- 
guage, he could not put pen to paper, though the 
attempt was made fifty times in theZcourse of two 





days. At length he was forced to throw himself 
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into a post-chaise, and perform a long journey to 
deliver orally what mi at have been done in one 
minute by the pen. In half an hour after this 
ride was performed, he sat down and wrote an ode 
descriptive of his own state of nervous irritability, 
which would not have done discredit to the pen 
of a Byron. 

‘The author of this essay has himself been so 
enervated by a fit of what is called indigestion, as 
to be utterly incapable of breaking the seal of a 
letter for twenty-four hours—thoug , to all appear- 
ance, in good health at the time.’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
MOWING MACHINBS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have been exceedingly grati- 
fied with some accounts of a trial of mowing ma- 
chines, published in your valuable paper, and also 
the strong interest you seem to take in this mat- 
ter. As this is an important subject for farmers, 
I will, with your permission, offer a few thoughts 
on this interesting topic. The late Jupcz Woop- 
BurRY, at one of our agricultural festivals, pro- 
nounced the hay crop, next to the wheat crop, as 
the most important crop of the country, and he 
estimated its yearly at: Be in the New England 
_ States at thirty-eight miilions of dollars. If this 
opinion has any foundation in fact, we see the 
magnitude of the interests involved in this pro- 
duction. What then, let me ask, has been done 
to improve the methods of harvesting this im- 
mense department of cultivation? While our ag- 
ricultural warehouses have been flooded with im- 
proved plows and other implements for the vari- 
ous kinds of farm work, I am not aware that any 
new mode of cutting grass has been introduced in 
this part of the country for the last fifty or hun- 
dred years. Other sections of the union have 
shared largely of the spirit of the age, but we 
have remained stationary. Now in my judgment 
these things ought not so to be. It is true the 
horse rake has done something to help the farmer 
in haying, but it has not done all that can be 
done, or enough.. The severity of labor at this 
season is yet proverbial. The farmer is still com- 
pelled to tug and toil and bear the heat and bur- 
den of the day, and he needs relief. While, then, 
we are thankful for the horse rake, we want 
something more. The horse rake has lived long 
enough in single blessedness ; we wish to see it 
married to the mowing machine, and when this 
union is effected there will be no want of issue. 
These machines have been in use in the middle 
and western States for some years ; and while it 
is admitted that they are not all of equal merit, 
there is one upon which the testimony is uniform 
and decisive. {[ allude to Kercnum’s Mowine Ma- 
cHinE. This has several times been put in com- 
petition with others, and has always borne off the 
palm. All who have seen it work concur in one 
report, and that is praise. Ina late number of 
the New England Farmg there is a letter from 
Davin Lyman, of Middleton, Ct., and this is his 
statement. ‘I have tried it in thin June grass, 
in clover and herds grass, both standing and 
lodged, and in corn meadow grass, and it does the 
work fully equal to the best mowers. All who 
have se¢h it express this opinion. It works better 
on uneven ground than any one would suppose. 
It is strong and durable, and will, I think, be 


used successfully on nife-tenths of the moms 
fields of New England, if properly prepared.’’ He 
also states, ‘‘I can in three hours cut over as 
much surface as five men usually mow in the fore- 
noon.’’ In a late trial in the State of Ohio, such 
was #ts excellence and efficiency that, in the opin- 
ion of one present, it could have been gold at auc- 
tion for one hundred and fifty dollars. Five hun- 
dred were sold last year, and one thousand does 
not meet the demand the present year. 

There are some reasons which seem to call 
loudly for the mowing machine. One is the high 
price of labor in haying. During the past season 

ood men could not be obtained in many places 
or less than nine shillings a day and , and 
they were even scarce at that. Another consid- 
eration is that we cannot hit upon the proper time 
of cutting the grass by the old method of mowing ; 
some will be cut too soon, and other parts too 
late ; whereas, by the use of a machine, we can 
at once facilitate and accelerate the operations of 
haying so as to bring every thing withinits proper 
time and place. 

I am aware that some may object against the 
use of this implement because of the expense ; 
but if a single individual should think that he 
could not afford to buy one, two or three ny 
bors might club together and purchase one for 
their common benefit, and would save enough by 
being relieved from the necessity of hiring extra 
hands, to pay for the machine in one or two years. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that the circumstance 
of working the machine with two horses may oc- 
casion difficulty or inconvenience, as most farmers 
have but one. But in reply to this it is enough 
to say that the Hon. Samven D. Husparp, of the 
city of Middleton, uses his with a yoke of oxen ; 
and I know of no reason why oxen will not do as 
well as horses, except that they do not work so 
fast. 

To prepare the way for the introduction of these 
machines, I would suggest for your consideration 
the expediency ofghaving one or more of ‘them 
submitted to the test of an experiment, similar to 
the late trial in Ohio. If it were not too late to 
find grass to work upon, the gathering at a cattle 
show would be just the time for an exhibition, 
and there cannot be a doubt that it would attract 
vastly more attention than the ploughing match. 
Nothing could have a happier tendency to dispel 
doubt and banish prejudice than to see one in 
actual operation. What our farmers want is ocu- 
lar demonstration. They want to see with their 
own eyes and handle with their own hands, and 
then they will be convinced. In this connection 
I subjoin Mr. Kercnum’s account of his machine, 
as published in the Boston Cultivator Feb. 10, 1849. 


KETCHUM'’S PATENT MOWING MACHINE. 

The subscriber having, during the past summer, 
submitted his Mowing Machine to the most severe 
tests of trial, in every variety of grass and on 
smooth and uneven surfaces, and having brought 
it to a degree of perfection, is now y to off 
it to the public with the utmost confidence in its 
complete success, with the assurance that the fol- 
lowing statements may be relied on as facts : 

1st. The machine is capable of mowing from 10 
to 15 acres of grass a day, with one span of hor- 
ses and one person to drive. In addition to this, 
‘it leaves the grass evenly spread upon the ground. 
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2d. It cuts the grasq more closely and evenly 
than is commonly ose with a scythe by the best 
mowers. 


3d. It is built mostly of iron; is strong and dur- 
able ; is not liable to break or get out of repair 
with fair usage. 

4th. It is less work to keep the cutting teeth 
sharp and in order than it is a scythe. 
. 5th. It is easier work for a man and a team to 
propel and manage the machine than it is a harrow. 

6th. The construction of the machine is me- 
chanism reduced to its simplest elements. 

7th. All the difficulties in mowing by machinery 
are overcome. It may be done, and this machine 
will doit. The way of the machine is $100. 
Any application for the right to manufacture and 
vend them in specified districts, or for the ma- 
chine, may be addressed to the subscriber, or to 
S. W. Hawes, of this city, and will meet with 
prompt attention. 1LL1aM F, Kercnum. 

Buffalo, Sept., 1848. 





In conclusion, let me appeal to the great house 


of Ruacizs, Nourse, Mason & Co., and like estab- |. 


lishments of Boston, and ask if there is not any 
one among them of public spirit enough, to say 
nothing of private interest, who will engage in 
this cause. It needs not the gift of prophecy to 
say that he who shall embark in this enterprise 
will not lose his reward. Like the fortunate pub- 
lishers of Uncle T'om’s Cabin, he may anticipate a 
rich harvest of gain, and he will not be disap- 
pointed. A. 
Acton, Aug. 31, 1853. 





Remarxs.—Our correspondent has not run ahead 
of our own desires in regard to the Mowing Ma- 
chine. The season has passed for the introduction 
of one this year; but next season we hope to see 
them introduced, and shall give the matter per- 
sonal attention. We would inform him that 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Magon & Co. have al- 
ready sold Ketchum’s and other Mowing Machines, 
and will supply any demand made upon them in 
future. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT THE CAPITOL. 


The labors of Major B. B. French, the new com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, are well employed 
in the 5 gear he is making at the Capitol. 
The whole work now in progress there (except the 
extension of the two houses of Congress) is under 
the superintendence of Major French, and he is 
acquitting himself admirably. 

n the exterior the new group of statuary b 
Greenough, representing the ‘‘ Triumph of Civil- 
ization,’’ is being placed on the north base of the 
great staircase, on the east front. The group is 
composed of several pieces of art, embracing the 
civilized man, the savage, a woman with her son 
in her arms, and a trained dog, all to be placed 
upon a pedestal, consisting of an irregular mass of 
rock, and adjusted in accordance with the orig- 
inal idea of the illustrious American artist. 

In the interior the building has been renovated 
beautifully from the base to the summit. The 
two rotundos of the Senate and House have been 
elegantly painted. The frescoing of the Hall of 
Representatives is a great improvement; and when 


the curtains and carpets are arranged, the room 
will present a splendid appearance. 

The large paintings have been much improved by 
the cleaning of the frames and the application of 
varnish to the canvass. Should the t paint- 
ing of the Discovery of the Mississippi, by De Soto, 
arrive in time to complete the series of pictures, 
the chief rotundo will be beautiful and d in- 
deed. It is stated that this painting is already on 
its way. We ardently hope it may arrive and be 
put up before the commencement of the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

But the great feature of these improvements is 
the new hall of the Congressional Library. This 
hall is now composed entirely of iron, having two 
galleries and three rows of alcoves surrounding the 
room. The’painting, gilding, carpeting and fur- 
nishing are mn, 4 elegant; the whole constitutin 
a public library hall without its equal in the world. 
The room will be opened to visitors during the day ; 
and we can assure all our readers who may be pres- 
ent on that occasion that they cannot fail to be 
much pleased.— Washington Trion. 





STOCK--NATIVE AND IMPROVED. 
The wild cattle of Great Britain, and from which 
was derived its present race of improved stocks, 
and a pure specimen of which is said to be still 
preserved in the Park at Chillingham Castle, the 
seat of the present Earl of Tankerville, are thus 
described by Mr. Bailey, the steward of the Earl 
of T . 

‘¢ The color of these animals,’’ says Mr. B, ‘is 
invariably white ; the whole of the inside of the 
ear, and about one third of the outside, from the 
tip downwards, red; the horns are white, with 
black tips, and bent upwards. Some of the bulls 
have a thin upright mane, about an inch anda 
half or two inches long. The weight of the oxen 
is, from twenty-five to forty-five stone, of fourteen 
pounds. The beef is finely marbled, and of excel- 
lent flavor. When the cows calve, they hide their 
calves for a week or ten days in some sequestered 
situation, and go and suckle them two or three 
timesaday. If any person comes near the calves, 
they clap their heads close to the ground, and lie 
close like a hare in a form, to hide themselves. 
This is a proof of their native wildness, and is cor- 
roborated by the following circumstance which 
happened to the writer of the narration, who found 
a hidden calf two days old, very lean and very 
weak ; on stroking its head it got up, pawed two 
or three times like an old bull, retired a few steps, 
and bolted at his legs with all his force ;. it then 
began to paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and 
bolted as before ; but knawing its intention, and 
stepping aside, it missed him, fell, and was so 
weak that it could not rise, though it made several 
efforts ; but it had done enough; the whole herd 
was alarmed, and coming to its rescue, obliged 
him to retire; for the dams will allow no person 
to touch their calves, without attacking him with 








the utmost ferocity.’ 
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As to the value of the several kinds of cattle 
imported into this country from Great Britain, 
the Durhams, Devons, Herefords, Ayrshires and 
Alderneys are the most popular and best known. 
Of these, many prefer the Devon. It is an excel- 
lent kind, especially for working oxen and beef. 
They are thus described by Arraur Youne, for- 
merly Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, and 
one of the most careful observers and best writers 
of the day. 

‘The thorough bred Devon is of a bright red ; 
neck and head small, eyes bright and prominent, 
and round it a ring of bright yellow, the nose 
round the nostril having the same color ; the horn 
clear and transparent, upright, tapering, and 
gently curved, but not tipped with black.’’ 

There can be no question that a very important 
improvement may be made in our native stock by 
judicious crossings with the more valuable imported 
stock ; yet there appears not to be the necessity 
for this crossing of different breeds and bloods in 
order to elevate the character of the former, which 
many regard as indispensable. The greaterror in 
our system is the habitual selection of our finest 
‘animals for the market, instead of retaining them 
as breeders. A fine cow or a well proportioned 
bull is almost sure to be disposed of, while the 
poor and diminutive animals are kept for propo- 
gation. No farmer thinks it judicious to sell his 
best seed corn, and plant the shrivelled and im- 
perfectly formed kernels. His seed wheat, pota- 
toes, oats, beans, peas, and rye for stocking his 
lands, are selected from the best. Why, in stock- 
ing his farm with animals, should he not pursue 
the same good policy? The practice of ‘‘ breeding 
in and in,’’ as it is termed, is also another cause 
of depreciation. Inthe human family this law, so 
repugnant to every feeling of delicacy, is product- 
ive of precisely the same result as in the case of 
domestic animals. Intermarrying within certain 
degrees of consanguinity is sure to stultify the 
progeny, and render them imbecile, idiotic, and 
frequently insane. Its effects are highly adverse 
to all healthy developments, physical, moral and 
intellectual, of the trae man. The royal line of 
Spain is reduced to a condition of the most pitia- 
ble imbecility and inefficiency, by the aristocratical 

and impolitic practice of intermarriage, adopted 
with a view of preserving from corruption the 
purity of the royal blood. At one period, not a 
single individual, it is asserted, could be found pos- 
sessed of sufficient ability to direct the most ordi- 
nary affairs, much less to sway the sceptre of a 
realm oyer whose interests he was expected to 
watch with the vigilant anxiety of a parent’s care. 

When a well developed animal is seen in our 
flocks or herds, we should refuse all offers for it, 
and dispose of our diminutive and less valuable 


though remote, for present gain. If we wish for 
good animals—such as will amply repay us for the 
expense and trouble of keeping them, and be an 
ornament both to our farmers and to our com- 
mon country, we must revolutionize the entire sys- 
tem of breeding, as it now exists and is practised, 
and adopt in its place one which will obviate the 
unpleasant and disgusting results it is so admira- 
bly calculated to produce. With our own excel- 
lent breed of black cattle, we can accomplish 
much even without foreign aid; but with it we 
can do much better by judicious crossings. 





EFFECT OF RAILROADS. 


At a meeting of the Farmer’s Instirorz, New 
York, where the subject under discussion was the 
benefit of railroads to the farmer, Mr. Soyon Ros- 
inson, Editor of the New York Agricultor, said :— 


‘‘Thave tried to convince farmers of the im- 
mense value of this rapid communication to them— 
that it was their salvation. The first effect has 
been to bring beef cattle one thousand miles to 
our market in a week. Game and poultry come 
the same distance in forty-eight hours. The oxen 
come as the market requires, notice of which goes 
by telegraph for the number required. The cost 
er ox is about ten or twelve dollars, whereas, on 
‘oot, as of old, the oxen travel with loss of flesh 
and heavy expense on the road, from sixty toninety 
days before they reach New York. Strange that 
many farmers do not understand this. Sometimes 
our city would starve without this railroad supply. 
Last spring all the chief articles within striking 
distance were exhausted; now we rarely have on 
hand one hundred of oxen at atime. Some cattle 
are shipped from Chicago to Buffalo—some from 
Indiana go by cars to Cleaveland on Lake Erie, 
thence by cars to Dunkirk and to Buffalo, thence 
the greater part come by the Hudson river. Last 
week there came in a drove of cattle raised by the 
Cherokee Indians, marked with their hierog ph- 
t 


ics. An Illinois drover had bought them, fed them 
a while, and then brought them here by ; 
Look at the map and see what a walk that 


drove must have had to reach New York without 
the steam and railroad! Oxen can travel ont 
about ten on twelve miles a day. And our 

for the morning coffe was milked last night, and 
drawn from Chatam Four Corners, one hundi 
and thirty miles distant from our city. Some 
years ago it was proposed to Mr. R. L. Stevens, 
to have a freight train on his road, but he thought 
one car only would be used, and that would not 
pay. Now look—there isa blackberry train! All 
this intercommunication is a great civilizer—all 
sorts of people are brought toa knowledge of 
each other, and a knowledge of the business of 
their own country and the world. The birds used 
to have the blackberries all to themselves—nobod, 
could get the one-thousandth part of them. 
say nothing of the whortleberries which now come 
by rail, and are on the tables of everybody. And 


the lands near the railroads are growing more val- 
uable every day, and they are in course of cultiya- 
tion and improvements, and without the railroads 


the 





animals, even though the price be small. It isa 
bad policy in this matter to disregard future, 


would not have been reached this — 
The benefits go with the roads. 


and hardly that. 
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One improves the other with a rapidity which re- 
glide through 


sembles that of the trains which 
the lands.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE FPARMER’S SONG. 


BY HERBERT INGALLS. 
On Monadnoc’s lofty summit 
Burns the sun of early morn,— 
Up the East he comes in beauty, 
And the day again is born; 
Forth with cheerful hearts and happy, 
To our labor let us hie, 
Ere the birds have hushed their matins, 
Or the sparkling dew is dry. 


Cheerful are our hearts and voices, 
Every limb is light and lithe, 
And the billowy grass before us 
Bendeth to our keen-edged scythe; 
And when noon-tide pours upon us, 
Hastening to the fields away, 
Weinhale the rarest perfume 
*Mid the sweetly-scented hay. 


When the quiet evening closes, 
Gathering to our homes again, 

We enjoy the sweet reflection, 
That our life is not in vain. 


Little know the pampered idiers 
That despise our stubborn soil, 

All the joys of mind and body 
That spring ap to bless our toil; 

Not within the shadowy future 
Look we for a brighter day, 

For each bright returning morning 
Brings new duties with its ray. 


Thus our days in peace are passing,— 
Thus shall pass till life is o’er; 
We ure healthful, we are happy, 
What can mortal covet more? 
Rindge, N. H., Aug. 20. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 


The farming season of 1853 opened beautifully. 
The snows were early dissolved, the frost which 
penetrated the earth the last winter to but a mod- 
erate depth, soon yielded to the warm sunshine, 
and Fes the common appendage of a New ~ ” 
land spring, held but a short and timid reign. Of 
course, spring crops were got in, in good season 
and condition, and the moist month of May opera- 
ted favorably to the full production of agricultural 

roducts. June followed, a rainless, almost cloud- 
ess month, and the warm sunshine, unaided by 
moisture, severely pinched the grass crop, so that 
with the killing out of the drought of 1852, and 
the dryness of this month, the average crop will 
not greatly exceed that of last year. On some 
farms it may be one-fourth greater in yield, while 
on some, it falls short. It is pretty certain that 
grass lands in general must either be re-stocked, 
manured, or something else done for them, before 
they can be restored to the fertility of 1851. 


Oats, barley, peas and meslins have given good 
crops. Corn came up well, butin many fields was 
much injured by the worm, which, contrary to es- 
tablished theory, showed no respect to the time or 
manner of plowing. Indeed, we saw many fields 
which were plowed last fall, some of them as earl 
as Aug. 20, where his desperado acts were_ so ef- 


fectual as to leave sad mementoes of his labor in 
visible form through the summer, and in one field 
where the land was plowed last September, the 
crop was nearly ruined by this worm. (Quere, has 
the dryness of last year any thing to do with the 
increase of worms, &c., this season.) Potatoes 
exhibited a fine appearance through the summer 
months, the vines grew tall and stout and produced 
a profusion of blossoms, like the potato vines of 
olden time. We saw in our travels some three or 
four fields, where the tops gave indications of the 
first stages of rot, as early as Aug. 20, and in 
the evening in our own neighborhood, we haye 
discovered the frost bitten odor arising from fields 
of this crop, which is a sure indication that the rot 
is in the vine, and unless this is cut off it will soon 
communicate to the tuber. We shall give further 
— with regard to this crop, after they are 
arvested. 

Buckwheat gives a luxuriant growth and prom- 
ises well. This, in a few years og has become a 
prominent Crop, and is probably the very best 
cleanser of foul, weedy soils, that can be intro- 
duced, and is with all a very good pulverizer. 

The crop of small early fruits was good, apples, 
pears and plums will give but aslight crop. The 
excrescence on plum trees which has come upon 
them as a fire plague for the last two seasons, 
threatens their extermination. Yours truly. 

Elmwood, Sept., 1853. W. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FRUITS, &C., OF IOWA. 


Mr. Epitor :—As many are yearly wandering 
from the old Yankee land, the home of fruit, to 
this Western region, it may be interesting to such 
to learn something of our present and future pros- 
pects of fruit. To those reared amidst the luxu- 
ries of the varieties of the fruits of the old States, 
a deprivation of them may be reckoned among the 
greatest deprivations incident’'to a new country. 

Our native fruits are somewhat limited in num- 
ber. Blackberries, black raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, strawberries, mulberries, Em | 
inferior to the fox grape of New England—wild 
cherries, crab-apples, plums of various sizes, but- 
ternuts, black walnuts, hickory, pecan and hazel- 
nuts, are the most important that now occur to 
me. Both the soil and climate seem well adapted 
to the culture of most fruits of the temperate re- 
gions. The small fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, &c., produce abundantly in 
our gardens. Apple trees grow luxuriantly, and 
Iowa can now produce as fine specimens of the 
apple as any State in the Union. 

The successful culture of the fine cherries and 
pears may, as yet, be considered doubtful. Stand- 
ard pear trees sometimes die in full foliage, as 
though the communication between the roots and 
trunk was suddenly destroyed. _ Very many of the 
trees, apparently thrifty, have dead spots on their 
trunks, from a third to half or more of their cir- 
cumference. The fine cherries are often injured 
in a similar manner. The quince and plum trees 
thrive well, but the curculio generally destroys 
the plums. 

Peaches are uncertain, though we have some 
years abundant crops. Budded peach trees seem 
to be shy bearers here, ifnot elsewhere. Much 





attention is now directed to dwarf pears, and there 
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are now in this vicinity promising specimens of 
aay varieties. Thus far, the dwarfs promise 


well. 

The Catawba and Isabella grapes do well, and 
some few vineyards are in cultivation. 

The apple, every thing considered—its ease of 
cultivation, its various uses, its prolonged*season 
in use, may be considered the staple fruit every- 
where in the apple region. With these we are as 
as well supplied in Burlington, and at as cheap a 
rate, as you in Boston; and our oldest orchards, 
as yet, have hardly approached manhood—young 
ones yearly coming into bearing, afd an increas- 
ing attention paid to the planting of more orchards. 

e past spring the nurseries of this county, 
alone, sold from forty to fifty thousand fruit trees. 
There is every facility cf obtaining fruit trees. 
The nurseries here afford nearly all the varieties 
of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs cultiva- 
ted in eastern nurseries, and these too at a price 
nearly fifty per cent. below the price of eastern 
nurseries. We can obtain apple trees here, suita- 
ble for planting into erchards, at $10.00 per hun- 
dred—$90.00 per thousand—grafts, ready for 
planting out, at $20.00 per thousand. A< little 
trouble and a trifling expense give the farmer his 
orehard. Thrifty one year old seedlings are root 
grafted, grown in the nursery two or three years, 
— into orchards, and these in a few years 

uiting. 


In the primitive days of New England these 
orchards were made of seedlings—relying upon 
chance to give them good apples enough for the 
table—the mass to be converted into cider. Not 
60 here. Seldom any but grafted trees are put 
into the orchard; the windfalls and the refuse 
make our cider, and, though not of Jersey quality 
or reputation, it passes with the temperate while 
sweet ; for in these days of go-aheadiveness—days 
of railroads and reapers and mowers, no intem- 
perate man can stop to get drunk on the one horse 
power of cider. To speak after the manner of 
politicians, this root grafting and the multiplica- 
tion of orchards in the West, has the odor of the 
**Young America’’ about it. In spite of th® 
gophers at the roots of our trees, the borer ut the 
trunk, and the worms and caterpillars at the 
foliage, it is the ‘‘ Manifold Destiny ”’ of the West 
to be the greatest apple region in the world. 

This world will ‘‘ go ahead,’’ even on the “ lat- 
ter clause ”’ of Davy Crockett’s motto. If right, 
the succeeding generation can begin where we left 
off—(if we don’t get through)—if wrong, they 
have only to learn pradence from*our rashness, 
then go ahead on another track. 

We of Towa, though west of the a 
just believe that we are in the very centre—the 
real focus of the fertility of soil—the centre of civ- 
ilization ; and all the neighboring States believe 
the same of themselves. 
vanity in our belief, it’s of a consoling nature, and 
doeth good like a hot flannel in a chill. Now, to 
rebut the bold presumption that we have vanity 
or State.pride, we introduce the evidence. 


We Have aspiring churches and school-houses ; 
tasty dwellings and log-cabins , big rivers and big 
prairies ; land enough for a farm for each man in 
the State ; isms and ites, political and religious ; 
office-seekers enough to fill all offices ; men enough 
to supply every woman with a husband ; insects 


If there be an odor of 


prey upon vegetation ; snakes that bite hard and 
easy; weeds in all their varieties ; patent medi- 
cines to cure all diseases; Durham short-horns 
and sehrubs ; Morgan horses and Indian ponies ; 
swine of the Berkshire, China, Suffolk and Prairie 
shark breeds ; Shanghae, Cochin China, Chitta- 
gongs, Bolton Grays, Bantams, &c. of the fowl 
ind; and as for the railroad mania, yours of New 
England could be merged in ours. In fine, just 
now, we are only a few grades better than other 
folks; but we have a ‘‘ smart chance ’’ of being 
transcendent in a generation or twe, when we 
a good cross of ail the varieties of people 


make our population. If we only had a “ leetle 
sprinkling ’’ less of the ague, a plenty of money 
and stone fences, this would be : ee 

EMO. 


Burlington, Iowa. 





Remarxs.—We publish with pleasure the above 
sprightly communication from Nemo, and hope te 
hear from him again, and learn his name. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO AND ONION CROP. 


Mr. Eprror:—‘‘Line upon line, precept @ 
ree a now, as in olden time, constitutes the 
asis of knowledge. Of what use is it to speculate 
upon the chemical operation of this or that phos- 
moray improved or not improved, if the facts ob- 
served in the field do not sustain our speculations ? 
My attention was arrested by the inquiry from 
Marblehead, what is best to be done with half a 
dozen acres of potatoes, so decayed as not to be 
worth diggingt My first impression was, that 
there might be some exaggeration about it. 
Subsequent examination has satisfied me that it 
is no fiction. Instead of half a dozen acres, there 
is in that vicinity, ten times that quantity not 
worth digging, on land from which the 1} t 
and best crops have usually been obtained. e 
story is general, that the Chenangoes have failed 
almost entirely. One gentleman informed me,that 
from ten acres planted in thejr field, they could not 
obtain potatoes that they dared to use upon 
table. This must be a serious disappointment, as 
well as loss—probably not less than one th 
dollars on one farm. { have noticed the field in 
Salem, on which the experiment was made, of coy- 
ering the potatoes, when dropped, with tan, and 
saw that they were still upright and green where 
the tan was put, while the other part of the field 
was completely fallen and decayed—looking most 
dreary and forbidding. How ner will turn out in 
the end remains to be seen ; if I do not mistake, 
there will be at least, two blanks to a prize, 
throughout the field. It requires something more 
stringent than ¢an, in these days, to save the po- 


oe 


ato. é 
While lookipe after the potato crop, I have not 
been unmindfal of the onion. At one time, the 
alarm was sounded that this was likely to fail al- 
so. That the cut-worm and the maggot, were ta- 
king more than their share, and that the remain- 
der would be skitivelled and small by reason of 
the drought. On Saturday, I meta cultivator from 
Danvers with a load of empty barrels, and in- 
quired of him, how his onions were doing this sea- 
sont ‘Pretty well,’ said he. ‘I have gathered 





that annoy man and beast ; insects and reptiles to 


already one hundred and fifty barrels, and have 
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them dry in my barn, ready to be sent off—of the 
red kind,which ripen earlier than the white. They 
are of good size.”’ In answer to the inquiry, how 
many he got upon an acre. ‘‘ About 600 bushels” 
sat ho—20 you see there will be onions enou 
for a ‘‘a hasty plate of soup,”” even though 
potato may give out. 


more precise answer to the inquir 


-or of the Secretary of the Board, instructions in 

these matters. Of what use isit to have doctors, 

if death is to seize the patient before the prescrip- 

tion comes? * 
August 29th, 1853. 





Remarxs.—We know of no person so well qual- 
ified as our correspondent, both from facts in his 
possession, and from his constant and extended ob- 
servation, to speak of the potato disease, and to 
offer opinions upon it. That he will discover the 
cause, or a remedy, at present, we have little con- 
fidence. On this subject we know nothing, only 
that our potatoes rot as well as our neighbors’, and 
that we mean to bear the calamity as patient- 
ly as possible, and plant no Chenangoes another 
year ! 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
HOW TO LAY OFF AN AORE. 


** In the ‘ Editorial ”’ of the last number of the 

New England Farmer, (weekly) date Aug. 20, 1st 
e, lst column, is the following : 

** How to lay off a Square Acre.—Measure 209 
feet on each side, and you will have the quantity 
within an inch.” 

Now my “ cyphering ’’ don’t make it come out 
so, ‘‘ any way I can fix it.’’ 

209 by 209 produces 43681, which is 121 more 
than 43560, the number of square feet in an acre. 
That is, in measuring land by this rule, we should 
gain 121 square foot in every acre, or nearly 3 
acres in every 1000. 

This may do perhaps where land is a drug, but not 
in this old Bay State, where almost every foot of 
soil is worth the dollars it would take to cover it. 

When ‘“ River Cottage ’’ farm is to be sold by 
this rule, ‘‘ may I be there to see.’’ 

Again, how these 121 square feet or 17424 
square inches can be added to a square acre so 
that ‘‘ you will have the quantity within an inch,”’ 
is more than my figures tell. 

Please explain, Messrs. Editors, and oblige 

Yours truly, B. L. 

So. Weymouth, Mass., Aug. 25, 1853. 

Remarks.—We found the ‘ sergp”’ alluded to 
above in one of our exchanges, and thinking it 
might be convenient, gave it place without testing 
its correctness. 


A New Caratra.—Dr. Wardén, in the August 


number of tiie Western Horticulturist, gives an ac- 


count of a new variety of the catalpa, which he 
It blooms two or 
three weeks earlier than the other variety. The 
bark of the young trees is lighter in color, the fo- 


found growing in Dayton, O. 


h 
the 
I hope you will look into the matter and give a 
from Marble- 


head, ‘‘What is to be done?’”’ The public ask of 
Editors, or of members of the Board of Agrieulture, 


liage of a deep green and more luxuriant; the 
seed pods much longer ; the form of the tree more 
upright and compact,the flower larger and a purer 
white. They are very plenty in Dayton, where 
they were first introduced some years since by Dr. 
J. Haines, from two trees which he found ona 
farm two miles south of thatcity. Where the orig- 
inal trees were obtained is not known.— Ohio Far- 
mer. 





THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS BFFEOTS 
UPON ANIMAL LIFE. 


A very int@testing Jecture was delivered on the 
11th inst. by Dr. Griscom, at the New York Me- 
chanics’ Institute, on the ‘‘ Influence of Airin con- 
nection with Animal Life.’’? The lecturer com- 
menced by saying that he supposed some of them 
would be surprised to hear that they lived at the 
bottom of an immense ocean of air fifty miles deep; 
yet it was so, and the color of this ocean which 
is called the atmosphere, is a deep cerulean blue. 
To perceive this odes it was necessary to be able 
to see at once the whole volume, and also on @ 
calm and clear day, for no color could be perceived 
if seen insmall quantities, or when there was 
either wind or haziness. In like manner the color 
of water could not be seen in small quantities, 
and was only perceptible where there was a vast 
expanse of ocean. The air was also a substance 
capable of condensation and expansion. Its expan- 
sion was seen in the winds, by which ships were 
made to traverse the ocean, and also in windmills. 
The tornado was another phase of its expansion, 
by which trees were uprooted and houses over- 
turned, and was almost equal to the power of 
steam. The greatest weight of the atmosphere 
was fifteen pounds to the square inch, and this 
weight presses on every way, both upward and 
downward. ‘To explain the pressure upwards, the 
lecturer exhausted the air out of a large vase, 
which then remained fast to the plate on which it 
stood, but on the air being let in it was easily re- 
moved. I remember, said he, being asked the 

uestion, if there is a pressure of fifteen pounds to 

e square inch, the reason why we were not at 
once crushed by the weight; but this is, as I be- 
fore explained, because the air presses in all direc- 
tions with the same equal force, and hence there 
is an equilibrium. This is a most important ele- 
ment, and one that requires to be known, and al- 
so that the air never presses more than fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. 

The next quality of the air is elasticity. Press 
it to make it Occupy a smaller space than it other- 
wise would, and then take away the weight, and 
it comes back and occupies its original space. The 
lecturer then explained that in the air there were 
two gases; one oxygen which is that part of the 
atmosphere by which chiefly we live, and which is 
the one-fifth part; and the other nitrogen, which 
is four-fifths of the atmosphere. Oxygen supports 
life and combustion, and nitrogen restrains its ef- 
fects and dulls its operations. The quantity of air 
which a — consumes dependsin a measiire on 
one’s self, and by training can be made u: ‘re or 
less. The tailor and shoemaker take little in com- 
parison with the laborer, and the public s; caker 
or singer, or those who cry commodities fur sale 
through the streets. A man in good healt! makes 
eighteen respirations in a minute, and in twenty- 
four hours consumes fifty-one hogsheads of the air. 
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As the oxygen which supports life is so small, we|and culture on the duration of vegetables, is very 

ought to be very particular how we it other|remarkable. Many of the perennial plants, by 
es to mix with it and vitiate it. The blood 


when it enters the lungs, is black, but when the 
oxygen acts on it, it becomes red, and sends it 
through the veins to impart life and animation. 
This black blood is produced by carbon, and im- 
parts the blackness which we see in the face of 
persons who lose their lives by suffocation, because 
the air was not allowed to reach the lungs to puri- 
fy it. When we send out the air from the lungs 
we do not send it in the same manner, as we in- 
haled it, for when exhaled it is as deadly a poison 
as arsenic or corrosive sublimate. The lecturer 
showed this by experiments, and filled a vase with 
his own breath in which a lighted candle would 
not live. It was such air as killed persons who 
went down into wells in the country, or who died 
when a pan of charcoal was placed in a room. 
The danger of taking impure matter into the stom- 
ach was not so great as into the lungs, for the 
stomach had power to eject impurities which the 
lungs had not. Beside the impure air which we 
exhale there are 2,800 pores on every square inch 
of the surface of the body, and to 2 bod of large 
size there are 2,590 square inches; and these mul- 
tiplied make 7,000,000 of pores. There is a sort 
of drainage pipe in the body, which sends out mat- 
ter as well as gas, and this pipe is calculated at 
twenty-eight miles long. The particles of matter 
which are sent out and which do not dissolve, are 
80 numerous, that in China, where the houses are 
iow, and a great many persons are in the habit of 
assembling in one room, it has been discovered 
that, after fifteen or twenty years, these particles 
adhere to the ceiling of the rooms, that the farm- 
ers will contract to put up a new ceiling if they 
are allowed to take down the old one, so valuable 
has it been found for manure.—<Scientific Ameri- 
can. 





ROOTS. 


Roots are divided, botanically, into three grand 
divisions, or classes, viz.: Annual, Biennial and 
Perennial. 

The first embraces all such as exist but one 
year. They are produced from seed, sown in the 
spring, and survive only to maturity. Of this 
class are pears, beans, cucumbers, &c. 

The second, or biennial, as the name indicates, 
five two years. The first season they produce no 
flowers, but infloresce the next summer, and the 
roots, as soon as the seed has matured, die. The 
cabbage, onion, beet, carrot, parsnip, turnip, are 
biennial. If these are reset in the soil in the sec- 
ond year, they will produce flowers, the petals of 
which will fall, and the germ proceed rapidly to 
perfection. This is supposed to exhaust the vital 
principle of the plant, and the root having per- 
formed its office, and accomplished the great cir- 
cle of vegetable mutation, dies, and no power can 
again restore it to life. 

Of the perennial class there is a vast number, 
as for instance, the rose, geranium, asparagus— 
likewise trees and shrubs. The existence of these 


transplanting, are transformed into annuals, if 
the change is from a warmer to a colder climate. 
The common nasturtium, which, in South Amer- 
ica is perennial, in the gardens of North Ameri- 
ca is an annual. Other instances of a similar ma- 
tation might be named. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FORCING THE GROWTH OF TREES. 


Mr. Brown :—Your Wisconsin correspondent, 
June 28, has replied to one of the objections to 
high cultivaton of apple trees, which is duly » A 
poe. There are several others to which 
as not replied, and which are quite as objection- 
tionable as the one he has selected—one is, the 
danger of being injured by the cold winters. We 
had, in this region, nursery trees very hardly dealt 
with in the winter of 1851—2. Some trees —_ 
I took from a nursery were injured, some entirely 
killed, others but part way down, and started out 
from the roots; since, many more were affected in 
the same manner that were left in the same nur- 
sery. A little harder winter would have swept 
the whole of the Baldwins from the nursery and 
orchard too. 
A distinguished pomologist said to me yester- 
day, while looking at some trees, for which he 
had taken the first premium, some two or three 
years ago, that he should lay the ground down 
to grass and only keep cultivated about six feet 
square about the tree; he said he was afraid of 
the cold winters. 
Probably a medium between very high culti- 
vation and total neglect, would be as sure a course 
as any to pursue with trees. 

T suppose we may manage a tree in such a man- 
ner as to make it grow the fore part of the year 
and not the latter part. In this way the wood 
that made in the early part of the year would get 
so hardened as not to be susceptible to cold.— 


‘| This may be done by keeping the grass and weeds 


from growing the fore part of the year and ne- 
glecting them the latter part. 

I think that a tree will come forward fast e h 
in this way without applying any manure to it. 
Some that { set out last year grew from the bot- 
tom, above the budding, from two to four feet. 
They were not in cultivated ground where corn 
was planted, and they have grown quite as well 
this season, the land being in Indian corn again. 
We think with your western correspondent, that 
the question of high or low cultivation is an im- 
portant one, and we should be very happy to hear 
some remarks from the editors of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. aM. 

Topsfield, August 8. 





Remarxs.—We think the opinions exp 
above are worthy of being put in practical opera- 
tion. We see fine trees every spring, even when 
the winter was as mild as the last one, injured by 
the cold, and this happens invariably among trees 
under a high state of cultivation. We cannot say 
more now, but shall be glad to refer to this sub- 





is prolonged indefinitely. The effect of climate 


ject at some other time. 
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For the New Engiand Farmer. 


WHY DON’T THE FARMERS OF MAS- 


SACHUSETTS RAISE WHEAT? 


Mr. Eprror:—The question I have asked is, I 
think, one of importance, and I should like to have 
If any one should say 
they cannot raise wheat, I with all respect would 
Wheat can be 
grown as well asrye and it requires but little more 
know this ; I would 
reply by saying, that I know by experience, for I 


it answered if it can be. 
say, I think they are mistaken. 
attention; some may ask how 


have raised it one year, and a near neighbor of 
mine has raised it this year with good success. 
For some four or five years I have had a desire to 
try wheat, but my father and others said it was 
folly to doit, it would not grow ; but I was not sat- 
isfied until I had tried it. Two years ago this month 
I nego: one quart of ‘Blue Stem’’ Winter 
Wheat, of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., and 
sowed it on a dry, gravelly piece of land on which 
had been put a small coat of compost manure con- 
sisting of horse manure, night-soil, and meadow- 
mud. The season was very dry, and it did not 
grow tall but it headed out well without any ap- 
pearance of rust, insects, or anything else to injure 
it ; the product of that quart was one bushel of as 
handsome grain asI ever set my eyes on. This I 
eall a great yield. I sold half of it for seed for one 
dollar twenty-five cents, and saved the rest to sow 
which I did not do last year,as I intended, but mean 
to do this week. The above is the result of sowing 
wheat with me; now for my neighbor’s wheat. He 
sowed three pecks of seed, on half an acre of tol- 
erably good land, though more or less overrun 


with witch-grass ; put on a cord and a half of 


barnyard manure, sowed his wheat late, the 7th 


Oct., and it did not spread as it would had it been 
sown earlier ; the land had produced a stout crop 


of corn which was taken off to make room for the 
wheat. Now for the result ; in the first place, the 
straw was stout, standing up straight five and a 
half feet,very even over the whole field. Secondly, 
the yield was fifteen bushels of wheat handsome 
enough to bring two dollars a bushel to sell again; 


jedges of wheat said they had never seen better ; 
this was the same variety that I sowed. The half- 
bushel I sold last fall to'an Irishman who sowed it 


on a quarter of an acre of land, and sowed it very 


late, the 15th Oct., without manure, where a crop 


of potatoes had been raised : the straw was stout, 


the grain very plump and handsome, and as for the 
don’t know, for he has not 
threshed it yet, but I think there will at least be 


number of bushels, 


seven. 


It will be seen by the above experiments that 
there is no difficulty in growing wheat, at least the 


variety spoken of, which I think is as good as any 
I have ever seen, for it is a beardless wheat and 
better to handle on that account; itis a white 
wheat and makes white flour, and then is so easily 

rown. I have heard from different parts of the 


tate, where this wheat has been tried, and it has 


uniformly done well. ‘The ‘* White Flint,’’ is a fa- 
vorite variety in some parts of the country, but I 
have never tried it and don’t know how it would 
do. A few words now in regard to Spring wheat. 
Three years ago, | sowed a quart of ‘‘Italian”’ 
Spring Wheat and it rusted so bad that I did not get 
one good kernel. One of my friends sowed half an 
acre and it did tolerably well,for he got about eight 


bushels. 1 think it is of little use to*sow Spring 
grain, either wheat or rye,for it never amounts to 
mueh. 

If any one should still say they cannot raise 
whtat, ¥ would reply that the only reason is you 
won’t try : for I feel confident that we can raise 
as ¢ or greater erops on an average, than the 
do in Genesee Valley, which has been celebra 
for its good wheat. I further believe it may be 
made as profitable a crop as may be grown ; and 
I also think that any person who has ever eaten 
fresh ground flour from northern wheat, and knows 
how much sweeter and better it is than the flour 








brought from the West, will, if he can, raise his 
wheat, so that he may avail himself of one of 
eatest luxuries that a person ever e 
from fresh ground northern wheat. 
good friends, in conclusion, let me advise you to 
sow some wheat this fall do it immediately, be- 
fore the middle of September if you ean, for it will 
do better, though as I have shown, it will do la- 
ter. The seed is not very plenty, but I think it can 
be had at some of the seed stores. 
Newton Centre, Sept. 6th. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 


The following note from our friend, Mr. S. Max- 
well, Jr., describes a discovery he has made whieh 
will prove of considerable value, on account of the 
ease with which the nit is removed. We have ex- 
amined a number of plums since receiving the note 
and find in every case the nit under the brown 


speck, except where the puncture has exuded gum 
—then tht worm is hatched out and has com- 
menced his depredations. 


Curcutio.—I have within a week discovered a 
fact about the curculio which was new to me, and 
have also found it entirely new to others to whom 
I have communicated it. All those who have had 
fruit bitten by the curculio, have probably noticed 
a little brown spot on the inner edge of the cres- 
cent-shaped puncture. That little brown spot cov- 
ers the egg left by the bug, and the puncture 
seems to be made for a place of safety for the young 
worm when hatched, and also to facilitate its op- 
erations in boring into the fruit. Persons having 
— trees, and leisure, and wishing to preserve & 
ew of the fruit after it has been bitten, can with 
the point of a penknife, or with the thumb or fin- 
ger nail, easily remove the spot from its place, 
and no harm will come to the fruit except the scar 
left by it.— Greenfield Republican. 





Remarks.—This will certainly not be new to 
many persons, having been successfully practised 
for many years. Itis a slow and tedious process, 
and can only be done by those having little or 
nothing else to do. 








Dryinc Tomators.—The Ohio Cultivator says, 
(early last summer,) ‘‘We ate some very {ne to- 
matoes not long since, dried in the following man- 
ner: Fruit fully ripe was scalded, strained t! :ough 
a sieve, slowly cooked half an hour, spr ad on 
clean plates, and dried within an oven, the whole 
process requiring about two days before tle fruit 
was ready to pack away.”’ 


| 
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For the New England Farmer. 


PLOW DEEP TILLER, NO. 77, AND 
DEEP PLOWING. 


Mr. Brown :—I was well pleased with your 
comments in the July Farmer upon the great plow, 
No. 77, and its performances at Lowell and Ips- 
wich. Probably for deep and difficult work, this 
od stands unrivalled as the king among plows. 

e enterprising manufacturers merit the thanks 
of the farming public for the introduction of the 
Deep Tiller—a plow, in my opinion, calculated to 
add much to the productive value of land in cer- 
tain cases, such as where recently-drained bogs 
and swales are to be broken up and made subject 
to refined cultivation, or where tamer lands are 
ready for deep tillage. Plows are plenty enough 
that will lay furrows six or seven inches deep, 
about as well as it will probably ever be done; 
but those of us who wish for deeper plowing, know 
well the vexation attending our attempts to prac- 
tice it—particularly if the land be difficult sod— 
with the plows we can generally procure. Forthe 
benefit of those farmers who favor deep tillage, 
but have not an instrument to effect it with that 
suits them, I will now particularly describe this 
plow and its work. 

Deep Tiller, No. 77, is bold and grand in its 
outlines, and yet shows you at a glance that the 
artist’s ‘‘ line of beauty ”’ is pleasing and graceful 
in the plow, as well as in works of art and taste, 
strictly so called—that the beautiful and the use- 
ful may be combined in our agricultural imple- 
ments. This plow is equal to the overturning of 
furrow slices 12 inches ‘deep by 18 to 20 inches 
wide, in the most difficult soils, where the sod is 
composed of the.roots of brakes, water grasses, 
and other wild herbage. Its range of excellent 
practical work may be stated at from 8 to 13 
inches deep by 16 to 20 inches wide, though per- 
haps its very best work is 10 to 12 by 17 to 18 
inches. 

The mould-board, moderately concave, is con- 
structed upon accurate mathematical principles, 
and has an equality of curvature and harmony of 
roportions throughout, a combination of curved 
nes and planes, which present an equal bearing 
against the furrow slice, so that the entire work- 
ing face of the mould scours- bright, and takes a 
high polish in any soil. When my Deep Tiller 
came to me new from the factory, the mould was 
coated with blue varnish ; and when put at work, 
I noticed that the varnish was entirely scoured off 
the third round in plowing. The mould-board 
so effectually twists its furrow-slice as to mellow 
and disintegrate the overturning earth, breaking 
open any undue cohesion of parts, while the same 
is so equally done as to leave the plowed land 
lying even and regular, and in a fit condition for 
the raising of a fine deep tilth. 

The share and forepart of the mould, attenuated 
and gently rising, form an easy wedge to enter the 

ound and separate the slice on the under side 

rom the unplowed land, and to present the slice 

to the twist or curvature of the mould-board with 

so little friction, that a great work may be done 

by the plow without the necessity of employing an 

inconvenient amount of team; and it proves in 

practice that four good oxen will work the plow in 
elding easy soils, or six in those that are stiff or 
oggy. 





The length of the mould-board, measured in a 
straight line from the corner of the wing in 
the rear to the poifft of the share, is 4 feet and 4 
inches. The extreme width of the mould, meas- 
ured at its upper corner in the rear and at right 
angles to the plane of the landside, is 25 inches, 

its height at that point is 18 inches. The 
length of land side is 3 feet. The height of the 
standard, or from the und to the under side of 
the beam where it is bolted to the mould, is 19 1-2 
inches, which enables the plow to swim clear 
through grass or other clogging substances. 
The length of the beam, from the standard bolt to 
the fore end, is 4 feet ; and the height at the under 
side of the end of the beam is 19 inches; which 
enables one to adjust the line of draught so that 
the team may be brought near the working or 
body parts of the plow. The length from the 
standard bolt back to the end of the left or beam 
handle, measured in a straight line, is 5 feet, 
which givés the plowman a long handle, aad pow- 
erful leverage for the control of the great plow in 
its great work. Then, too, the various of 
the plow are made of selected material, of a qual- 
ity combining lightness with adequate strength, 
in order to dispense with all superfluous weight, 
and adapt the instrument to the control of plow- 
men of ‘fair to middling’’ size and muscular 
wer. A large light wheel is attached to the 
and side of the fore end of the beam, and is set 
pretty well off to land, so as to operate as a brace 
to neutralise any undue side-pressure of a great 
slice, when plowing stubborn bog or swale sod, 
and to facilitate the plowman’s labors in keeping 
a true course through such land. The plowis 
rigged with a draft rod and quadrant clevis—very 
strong adjustments, and affording the means by 
which the plowman may guage the plow to any 
desirable depth and width of work, and have the 
line of draught such as to give the instrument a 
level run on its sole-bearings. 

There is one result produced by the Deep Tiller, 
which I do not know as I can describe intelligibly, 
but I will try. The plow, in the act of twisting 
and inverting its deep slice, mellows it very much ; 
and a portion of those parts that are not held 
together by the roots of the sward, roll down into 
the channel, forming a slanting side to the invert- 
ed slice ; upon this inclined base the next slice is 
deposited, and so on—the edges of the inverted 
slices, from the top down, say half way, or as far 
as they are preserved entire by the roots of the 
sod, being matched in side by side ; so that while 
the sod is buried sufficiently to be out of the way 
in after-cultivation of the plowed land, and to 
smother and kill the vegetation attached to it, the 
surface soil is not turned entirely to the bottom, 
but is mixed in layers with the under soil—a 
of the latter being below, and the rest above the 
surface soil. This is regarded as an excellent re- 
sult, especially where one wishes to deepen his 
plowing, and to improve the subsoil ; but does not 
want too thick a layer of it on the surface at a 
time, if it be quite unfertile. 

I would like to show you, friend Brown, a field 
of nine or ten acres of recently drained swale land, 
which was broken up a foot deep with this plow 
last November, and from which a crop is now 
being harvested. The land is a part of a low 
meadow,—not of peaty soil, but a stiff, heavy 
loam, approaching in texture to clay,—subject to 
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anannual overflow by the high freshets of the Con- 
necticut river, and with a small stream and springs 
pessing through it, which, Before being lowered 

m the surface by the drains, made the land 
cold and wet. Water grasses and other poor herb- 
age had pretty general habitation on the land, 
and had held possession nobody knows how long. 
The land was ready for the plow before my Deep 
Tiller came to hand, and a commencement was 
made with the largest plow that could be oltained 
here. This plow worked about nine inches deep 
pretty well, except in the more stiff and swaly 
places, and there it had not power to stand up 
straight and manage the tough sod properly. But 
when the No.77 was put towork, it readily turned 
the swale over in furrow slices 12 inches deep by 18 
to 20 inches wide. The Deep Tiller going mostly 
below the roots of the sward, separated the furrow 
slices from their native bed and completely invert- 
ed them; but the other plow had to struggle with 
the coarse, wild roots, too near the surface, where 
they were larger and more firmly placed, and often 
failed of inverting the sward. In June last, a 
good coat of manure was spread over the surface 
and harrowed in; then the land was cross-plowed 
about 4 inches deep, and a fine seed bed was made. 
Oats were sown for fodder, together with grass 
seeds for future mowing. The oats are now being 
mowed and made into hay, and the burden is enor- 
mous. “The grass has come well, and it now ap- 
pears probable that abundant crops of good ha 
may hereafter be taken from the fand. It is ye 
culated that the Deep Tiller has already much 
more than paid for itself, by its efficient service in 
the improvement of this land. Indeed, for the 
next operation after draining such land, I know of 
no instrument so valuable as this plow. 

I would also like to show you a neighbor’s corn 
field, a deep fat soil, a part of which was broken 
up from grass a foot or with my plow, and the 
remaining part with another plow ata less depth— 
the manuring being alike in quantity on all parts, 
and the cultivation also, with the exception of the 
plowing. The season here, up to about the first 
of August,has been pretty dry, and the crop upon 
the deep furrows has evidently quite an advantage 
over that upon the shallow ones. The ranker 
growth and . green color of the former, in 
contrast with the latter portion of the crop, are 
quite observable, and the line through the piece 
where the two plowings unite is quite apparent in 
the crop. 

It is a noble and pleasing sight to observe the 
Deep Tiller at work—for instance, in a stubborn 
bog or swale, and notice how bravely and firmly 
it stands on its bearings, twelve inches deep in the 
ground, overturning its huge slices in a majestic 
and finished manner, and leaving the plowed land 
in @ fit condition to yield a fine tilth to the harrow 
or other instrument, and a deep seed bed, where 
the roots of cultivated crops may range at will. 

Whenever my great plow is put at work, either 
on my land or that of my neighbors, I contrive to 
get hold of the handles for a while, if other en- 

ements will possibly permit, and feel as well 
satisfied with the employment, and that this old 
world of ours is generally wagging about right, as 
Tever do in any place or employment. Havin 
held the No. 77 myself in various kinds of land, 
I can confidently commend it to those persons who 





have wet or stubborn lands to reclaim, or such 


more feasible soils as are ready for a deep fur- 


row. 
Brattleboro’, Aug. 10, 1853. 


F. Hotproox. 





THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


She may not in the mazy dance 
With jewell’d maidens vie ; 

isthe may not smile on courtly swain 
With soft bewitching eye ; 

She cannot boast a form and mein 
That lavish wealth has bought her ; 

But ah! she has much fairer charms, 
The farmer’s peerless daughter ! 


~~ 


The rose and lily on her cheek 
Together love to dwell ; 

Her laughing blue eyes wreathe around 
The heart a witching spell ; 

Her smile is bright as morning glow 
Upon the dewy plain ; 

And listening to her voice we dream 
That spring has come again. 


The timid form is not more wild, 
Nor yet more gay and free, 
The lily’s cup is not more pure 
In all its purity ; 
Of all the wild flowers in the wood, 
Or by the crystal water, 
There’s none more pure or fair than she, 
The farmer’s peerless daughter ! 


The haughty belle whom all adore, 
On downy pillow lies, 

While forth upon the dewy lawn 
The merry maiden hies ; 

And with the lark’s uprising song, 
Her own clear veice is heard ; 

Ye may not tell which sweetest sings, 
The maiden or the bird. 


Then tell me not of jewelled fair ; 
The brightest jewel yet 

Is the true heart where virtue dwells, 
And innocence is set ! 

The glow of health upon her cheek, 
The grace no rule hath taught her, 
The fairest wreath that beauty twines 

Is for the farmer’s daughter. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TALL CORN, 


Messrs. Eprrors :— Genilemen,—I have noticed 
in several of our agricultural papers descriptions 
of ** tall corn,’’ some of which, it was said, had 
obtained the height of eight feet three inches. 

Having occasion to visit Camden, Maine, quite 
t 
Teoma Hatt, at that place, some of which, 
upon due examination, measured upwards of nine 
feet, and the general average of the entire lot was 
more than eight. 
claimed land that but two years since was a wild 

asture. 

Should you ever visit the vicinity of Camden, it 
would be well worth your while to make Mr. Hall 
a visit, and to examine not only the present pros- 
perous appearance of his farm, but also to note 
the extensive and varied improvements he has 
made thereon since it came into his possession. 
He removed from this city in the winter of 1850, 
and by persevering industry, joined with a thorough 
practical knowledge of agricultural pursuits, his 
land has been benefited and has greatly,advanced 
in value. Mr. Hall is very industrious, and takes 


, | saw a piece of corn upon the farm of 


This corn was planted upon re- 
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a noble pride in all that pertains to his occupa- 

tion ; and if he continues the same course of farm- 

ing, I confidently predict that his will be the model 

farm of the eastern part of Maine. Veriras. 
Boston, Aug. 22d, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO DISEASE. 


To tue Eprror or rae Farmer :—You and your 
readers must be heartily tired of seeing the above 
caption. Among the hundred certain remedies 
which have been prescribed, I believe all have 
proved failures. I will state facts, and leave all 
to make their own conclusions. 

It was first noticed here generally in 1845. In 
other portions of the State it had before been se- 
vere. That year the disease attacked them after 
fully grown and ripe. Had it been understood, 
most of the crop might have been saved ; while, 
without any knowledge, nearly all were lost. All 
sorts of experiments, as mixing lime, &c. with 
them, were tried without success. The spring 
following I carried from my cellar more than one 
hundred bushels, and spread them on less than 
ten square rods of ground—soil, a secondary for- 
mation of coarse gravel—one milé from, and two 
hundred and fifty feet above the Lake, (precisely 
the same soil as they grewin.) They were spaded 
in, and having some parts not wholly decayed, 
they grew ; were thinned and cultivated, producing 
some twenty bushels ; were dug late in the fall ; 
put on the bottom of a warm, damp cellar, with 
others above them; taken out in May following 
perfectly sound. 

Does any one want stronger-proof that the dis- 
ease is not in the potato or the soil ? 

Another season I had given special directions 
to my farmer to keep close watch of his potatoes, 
and should they be struck with blight to pull the 
whole at once, leaving them in the hill as they 
grew. Iwas absent some weeks, and instead of 
watching the ‘ops, he daily pulled a few hills in 
the wettest part of the field for a week, and find- 
ing all sound, neglected it. He soon after foand 
they were rotting badly. The hills pulled, (about 
100,) scattered through the lower part of the 
field, were found perfectly sound, and the others 
near them entirely worthless. 

Some three or four years since, I noticed the 
disease had just appeared when potatoes were 
ripe, but tops perfectly green. Knowing a widow 
lady who had planted an acre and had a large 
crop, (more than three hundred bushels,) I imme- 
—_ called on her; found the whole struck 
with blight where, one day previous, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, there was no symptom of it. I 
told her to have the whole pulled immediately, 
which was done within six hours. They were dug 
during the following week, spread in dry places, 
and the whole ee in good order. dre row, 
left for an experiment to satisfy her father, (an 
old poateuen of more than seventy years of age,) 
accidentally present, in ten days were perfectly 
rotten in the hills. 

A favorite theory has been that the potato has 
RUN ouT, and that we must produce new ones from 
seed. Facts have shown that the new sorts have 
been most liable to rot. Have not experiments 
and facts fully demonstrated that the disease is 


influence? Also, that 


effect further than they change atmospheric 
after the potato is grown 
and wv before struck with disease, if they are 
promptly attended to by pulling or cutting the 
tops on its first appearance, the entire crop may 
be saved, when a few day’s . may cause & 
total loss. ° 


GoopRIcH. 
Burlington, Vt., Aug. 13, 1853. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A volume has recently appeared from the press 
of Butterfield & Hill, Concord, N. H., that de- 
serves more than a passing notice. The typo- 
graphic and artistic execution are highly creditable 
to the press from which it has issued, and to the 
taste of the committee who had the oversight of 
its publication. This volume contains the trans- 
actions of the State Agricultural Society, for the 
three years of its existence, and although it does 
not equal in size the more ponderous tomes of some 
other States, yet we look upon it withemuch inter- 
est, as the commencement of a series of publica- 
tions that are destined to take an honorable place 
in the agricultural literature of the country, and 
to exert an important influence upon the prosper- 
ity of the granite State. New Hampshire has a 
hard soil, which is more remarkable for the pro- 
duction of noble men, than of luxuriant vegetation. 
Its early settlers were principally employed in 
lumbering, trading and fishing. But for two gen-~ 
erations pas€, at the present time, and for all fu- 
ture time, agriculture has been, is, and must be 
the leading occupation of its inhabitants. Weare 
glad to see her people stimulated by the doings of 
sister States, especially of Massachusetts and New 
York, imitating their example and walking in their 
steps. Years ago they took them for their 
pattern, in the matter of education, and now, ina 
similar spirit, they are taking hold of the work of 
agriculture. Although a majority of her legisla- 
tors have ever been farmers, and all of them have 
been elected by majorities of farmers, yet they have 
ever extended a reluctant and parsimonious hand 
to aid the most important interest of the State. 
But although the government has done but little, 
comparatively, a healthy public opinion has been 
forming, individuals have been industriously at 
work. Gov.Hiut accomplished a good work through 
the columns of his agricultural paper. A large 
portion of the State is bettersyited to grazing than 
to any other culture. Hence we should natural- 
ly expect her people to be greatly interested in the 
raising and improvement of stock, and much has 
in fact been done in this direction. The example 
of New Hampshire’s most eminent son upon his 
farm in Franklin, as well as that of many of her 
most intelligent citizens, has not been without in- 
fluence. The products of the dairy have been 





atmospheric, and that no precautions can produce 





greatly improved within our own recollection, both 
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in quality and amount. We remember that a 
young and enterprising son of New Hampshire, 
then residing in Beston, some twenty-five years 
ago, printed at his own expense, and circulated 
through the State, a sheet of plain and simple di- 
rections for making and preserving butter. Upon 
that sheet it was stated that more than fifty thou- 
and dollars were annually lost to the State, for the 
want of proper attention to this most important 
farm product. At that time, the butter of New 
Hampshire was considered quite inferior to that of 
Vermont. Agricultural papers from other States 
have found their way into the State. Some ar- 
dent friends of the cause have been assiduously 
engaged in its promotion for many years. Some 
four years ago, public opinion appeared to take a 
long stride in advance of its former position. The 
value and importance of associated effort, as ap- 
plied to this subject, seemed at once to become 
apparent to the farmers of the State. In 1823, 
Gov. Woopgpry, with a spirit worthy of the good 
name he left behind him, recommended to the 
Legislature to make an appropriation for a geo- 
logical survey of the State. Some curious remarks 
were made in the House, when this portion of the 
message came under discussion. One man thought, 
agricultural shows exhibited many things too small 
for gentlemen. In his part of the country, farmers 
already knew more than they could practice. Anoth- 
er said, that for the Legislature to vote away the 
public money, to encourage mento take their oxen 
twenty to thirty miles, fasten them to heavy loads, 
and beat them unmercifully, for the sake of a few 
dollars and the amusement of the lookers on, is 
what our constituents, who earn their money, will 
not justify or sanction. Voting money for such a 
purpose, is encouraging cruelty, immorality and 
dissipation. But those days went by, and the 
Legislature appropriated money for a survey of 
the State. This was completed by that distin- 
guished geologist, Dr. Jackson, and his report, 
which has been freely circulated through the State, 
has been one important means of awaking an in- 
terest in the science of agriculture. The Legisla- 
ture should be cheerfully credited with all-it has 
done. It has from time to time, afforded aid to 
the County Societies, and the last year it consent- 
ed to publish the transactions of the State Society, 
as a State document, and in consequence of this 
consent, this volume has seen the light. This we 
believe, is all the aid which it has afforded to 
this Society. We trust it will not be long before 
their legislators will imbibe more largely the spirit 
of the age, and no longer dole out their aid with a 
niggard hand to this, the most important institu- 
tion within their borders. In Dec., 1849, the 


State Society was organized, and the Hon. G. W. 
Nesmitu was pliced in the President’s chair. In 
the month of June following, a series of agricul- 
tural meetings was held in the State House at 











Concord,and an act of incorporation granted to the - 
State Society, but no appropriation was made to 
give vitality to its movements. But noways dis- 
couraged, they undertook to get up a State Fair at 
Concord, the following October, and considering it 
was the first attempt, their success was admirable. 
The range of premiums was unusually wide, and 
by no means confined to the products of the farm. 
A variety of mechanic arts, the products of the 
loom and the needle, came in for their full share 
of encouragement. This was no doubt judicious, for 
by this means all classes were interested in promo- 
ting the success of the exhibition. 

In the June following, a-convention was held at 
Concord, of delegates from the State Society, and 
the several County Societies, to consult on the con- 
dition and necessities of agriculture in the State, 
and to propose some plan for its relief. This meet- 
ing was followed by a meeting of the members of 
the State Society at Concord, on the same month. 
The Legislature was again memorialized for aid, 
but with the same result as before. The annual 
fair was held at Manchester, in October, and the 
exhibition of stock, and the display of the products 
of mechanical skill were very fine. But the strik- 
ing features of the occasion, were the presence 
of Dante, Wesster, and the address of M. P. 
Witper, two of New Hampshire’s noblest sons. 
Mr. Webster was greeted with an enthusiasm 
alike honorable to him, and to the thousands of his 
native State, who were gathered around him, a 
large majority of whom will remember that as the 
last time on which he stood before them. Taken 
in all its parts, the exhibition during those fine Oc- 
tober days was oné of the most glorious events 
that ever occurred in New Hampshire. In 1852, 
the agricultural discussions were continued during 
the session of the Legislature ; at this session the 
Legislature passed the resolution authorizing the 
publication of the transactions of the Society, to 
which we have already referred. The annual ex- 
hibition was held at Meredith Bridge, and in re- 
spect to fruit especially, appears to hav2 excelled 
that of the two former years. In some respects 
we should infer from the report that the ex- 
hibition scarcely came up to the standard of the 
previous year. The premiums were very numerous, 
and embraced a wide range of objects. They were 
bestowed with a liberal hand. The report for this 
year is well written, and together with the essay 
of Dr. McFartanp, upon Draining and Subsoil 
Plowing, of H. F. Frencn, Esq., upon Fruit Grow- 
ing in N. H., and of Prof.Hoyr, upon Orchard Cul- 
ture, in connection with the laws of vegetable 
growth, constitute about half the volume. The 
essays above referred to are all highly creditable 
to their authors, and deserve a place upon the ta- 
ble of every farmer in New England. They are 
worth more than the cost of the whole volume. 
We hope the practice of giving premiums for the 
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best essays will be continued, and will be adopted 
by other societies more generally. It will create 
a species of literature, that will be useful not on- 
ly to the rising, but to the risen generation. The 
plan of occupying three days in the annual meet- 
ing of the Society, adds very much to the interest 
of the occasion. There is then no excuse for hur- 
ry, bustle and confusion, but all goes on with or- 
der, deliberation and system. These protracted 
meetings of the dwellers among the hills and valleys, 
who see but little of each other during the year, 
are not only pleasant but highly useful in many 
ways which we cannot now specify. Our remarks 
have extended to a much greater length than we 
intended, and we cut them short with the wish— 
that when the fair women and the strong men of 
the GraniteState come together at Manchester, to 
hold their annual festival, may we be there to see. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“EXPERIMENTAL FARMING’ ONCE 
MORE. 


THE PASS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I find in the July number 
of the Farmer, that your correspondent, Mr. Silas 
Brown, of Wilmington, asserts that I critfcise the 
communication, ‘* “apace Farming,” with a 
home thrust and make a pass at his friend S. F., 
of Winchester. If asking a few questions of one 
whose opportunities for observation have been 
more extensive than mine, is making a pass at a 
man, [ am guilty of that frequently, and if Mr. S. 
F. will answer those questions fairly and fully 
as Mr. J. G. Chandler has one of them on page 
278, June No. Farmer, he will reflect more Tight 
upon practical agriculture than will be likely to 
be received from all these scribblings on experi- 
mental farming. 

I noticed his carefully adjusted armor, but 
there appeared to be places where a bow drawn 
at a venture might omg lodge an arrow be- 
tween the joints of his harness; yet to try to 
draw out the practical information which his op- 
portunities for making observations on the growth 
of crops, &c., in different parts of the country, 
seemed so well adapted to enable him to give, 
promised more immediate profit than open hostili- 
ty. 

THE OPINION. 

But let us return to friend Brown, who says 
that he has yet to learn how J. is going to defend 
himself in his opinion and by his spirit of contro- 
versy against the results of the experiments of our 
best practical chemists. Here let me state once 
for all, that I intend to do no such thing. My 
ang has been established upon the authority 
of just such men as he refers to. Indeed, my lim- 
ited knowledge of the chemical analyses of soils, 
my confidence in the importance and value of the 
same, have each been derived from our best prac 
tical chemists. The writings of Prof. Johnston, 


Mapes and Norton, Dr. Dana and others,—not 


excepting some of the contributors to the N. E. 


Farmer ; see Vol. 1, p. 389—in entire volumes 
bearing their names, and in communications to 
Various agricultural journals, have for several years 


beguiled much of my leisure into hours of pleasur- 
able—and I had fondly dreamed awe sy | 
and have done much towards influencing me 
abandon my mechanical occupation under the im- 
pression that a wider field was open for the study 
and application of the sciences in the pursuits of 
the farm. But just as I had begun to fancy my- 
self established in the element of scientific agri- 
culture, Mr. Silas Brown, an experimental farmer, 
informs us that chemists themselves have acknowl- 
edged the imperfections of chemical analysis of 
can sas applicable to practical purposes in agri- 
culture. 


“ 


SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Since your correspondent and his friend S. F. 
uote so largely from, and expatiate so freely upon, 
the confessions and acknowledgments ‘‘of chem- 
ists themselves,’’ let us see if a few more cannot 
be extorted from them. Here is one from Prof. 
Johnston,—found in his Lectures on the Applica- 
tion of Chemistry and Geglogy to Agriculture, 
Lecture XIII: ‘Some persons have been led to ex- 
pect too much from the chemical analysis of a soil, 
as if this alone were necessary at once to explain 
all its qualities, and to indicate a ready method of 
imparting to it every desirable quality, while oth- 
ers have as far depreciated their worth, and have 
pronounced them in all cases to be more curious 
than useful. The truth here as on most other sub- 
jects, lies in the middle between these extreme 
opinions. If you have followed me in the views 
I have endeavored to press upon you in regard to 
the necessity of inorganic food to plants—which 
food can only be derived from the soil, and which 
must vary in kind and quantity with the species 
of crop to be raised, you will at once perceive that 
the rigorous analysis of a soil may impart most 
valuable knowledge to the sooainaal man in the 
form of useful suggestions for its improvement. 
It may indeed show that toapply the only availa- 
ble substances to the soil which are capable of 
remedying its defects, would involve an expense 
for which, in existing circumstances, the land 
could never give an equivalent return. Yet even 
in this latter case, the results of analysis will not 
be without their value to the prudent man, since 
they will deter him from adding to his soil what 
he knows it already to contain, and will set him 
upon the search after some more economical source 
of these ingredients which are likely to benefit it 
most.”’? Now hear Prof. Norton,—Elements of 
Sientific Agriculture, p. 185: ‘‘The farmer must 
remember that all of the substances with which 
he has to do, all of the agents that are at his 
command, are connected in their composition and 
action with the fourteen elementary bodies, or- 
ganic and inorganic, that have been described in 
this little work. If he preserves them, or if he 
adds them as manures in an improper form, his 
utmost exertions are of little avail; ifin proper 
form, his land becomes fertile, and his returns 
all that heart could wish. If one is absent, the 
others may all be useless; if one is present too 
largely, the same effect upon the action of the oth- 
ers may ensue. How immensely important, then, 
and how directly practical is the knowledge of 
these elements, and of the immense variety of com- 
binations in which they present themselves.’’— 
Prof. Johnston again. Lec. XIII, 42: “The quan- 
tity of some of these substances which is necessa- 
ry to plants is so very small, that nothing but a 
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refined analysis of a soil is capable in many cases, 
of determining whether they are present in it or 
not—much less of explaining to what its peculiar 
defects or excellencies may be owing—whatought' 
to be added to it in order to render it more pro- 
ductive—or why certain remarkable effects are 
produced upon it by the additional mineral or ani- 
mal manures.”’ 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

In the N. E. Farmer, Vol. 2, p. 386, is an ac- 
count of an instance of the successful application| 
of chemistry to agriculture, at once clear and con-| 
clusive, by which it appears that by the addition) 
of an artificial manure at a cost of $10 per acre, 
more than twenty-nine bushels per acre of wheat 
was raised ona field of ten acres, previously inca- 
pable of producing corn. But lest I should be 
thought to jump at conclusions wonderfully, in 
supposing that if Hon. Reverdy Johnson, near Bal- 
timore, raised large crops, we can do the same 
here, I will drop this,*and refer to another, nearer 
home ; and not having noticed it in the Farmer, I 
will quote the principal facts as I find them in an- 
other paper. 

‘‘Mr. Wm. P. Dickinson, of Hadley, had a 
field of eight acres thoroughly grown over with 
moss. He procured an analysis of it by the late 
Prof. Norton, and was told that it was deficient 
in two or three ingredients which could be cheap- 
ly supplied. He plowed the field and treated it in 
every respect as Prof. Norton advised, with the 
exception of here and there a couple of rows, 
which were cultivated as he would have cultivated 
the whole if he had not been advised otherwise. 
The result is, a crop of corn now in the field equal 
to perhaps twenty ‘bashes per acre where culti- 
vated in the old way, and very nearly fifty where 
cultivated as Prof. Nocton advised. Mr. D., after 
keeping an exact account of the expenses, gives 
it as his deliberate opinion that the increased pro- 
fit in consequence of Prof. Norton’s advise is at 
least fifty dollars this year, and besides this, he 
has better hopes for that land hereafter.’’—H. 
and F. Express. The names of the farmers be- 
ing given, Mr. Brown may in these instances know 
who raised large crops after having their soils an- 
alyzed ; but lest these results of one year’s trial of 
—— ingredients as manure should not satis- 

y the most of us, I will quote from the Plow, p. 
254, a few lines of what an eminent professor of 
chemistry says of their use in England: ‘‘Scarcely 
anything has accelerated the progress of agricul- 
ture so much as the introduction of artificial ma- 
nures. By means of artificial manures the pro- 
duce of this country has been considerably aug- 
mented ; new crops have been introduced into the 
usual rotation, and land so sterile that it would 
not repay the cost of cultivation in the usual way, 
has been forced at once to yield remunerative 
crops. Even supposing the land to be in such a 
condition as to yield the maximum return which 
the usual rotation of crops is capable of furnishing, 
the extra command of artificial manures would 
still materially increase the profits of the far- 
mer, as it would enable him to dispense with 
those crops which are less remunerative, and to 
replace them by others which require a larger dose 
of manure, but which also yield a larger profit.— 
These facts, says the editor, are nile true and 
applicable to the business of farming in this coun- 





THE FLIGHT OF FANCY. 

In the still too common mode of culture, where 
the common plow has been run but a few inches 
deep, and that in a manner and at times well 


‘suited to form a hard division line between the 


soil and the subsoil, so that crops were drowned by 
rains, or scorched by drought, no doubt much de- 
pends upon a favorable season. But let us look 
around and see if the buds of promise already be- 
ginning to open, do not plainly foretell ‘‘a good 
time coming,’’ when, by adopting a good system of 
draining—by the timely and sufficient use of such 
implements as shall be found to bring both the soil 
and subsoil into the best possible condition for the 
growth of the desired crops—by carefully saving 
the waste water from the farm house, as well as 
barn-yard, and applying it to growing cropsin a 
more or less dilute state, according to the dryness 
of the season, by the encouragement of the growth 
of belts of hardy trees in such positions that they 
shall shelter tillage lands from both cold and dry- 
ing winds, farmers shall not only be able, notwith- 
standing the ordinary changes of seasons, to se- 
cure good staple crops, but the results of out of 
doors experiments, conducted by scientifically 
practical men, shall approximate so closely to 
those in the laboratory, that intelligent farmers 
shall no longer look with any degree of distrust 
upon the recommendations of those who devote 
their entire energies to the study of the branches 
of science most applicable to agriculture. 


SURFACE REASONING. 


If your correspondent concludes, from my stating 
that I had supposed that what he calls surface 
soil was that which chemists and agriculturists 
had most to do with, that I also supposed that 
they had nothing to do with the subsoil, he must 
have suddenly so yo a very superficial mode of 
reasoning. Indeed, his changes of position are 
quite amusing. First, he plunges through “‘ the 
soil at the surface,’’ as if it were of no account, 
and stops at an unknown depth to make observa- 
tions that shall have a bearing upon practical ag- 
riculture ; but being confronted there, we next 
find him as much above the common level as he 
had probably before been below; then quietly 
acknowledging the reception of instructions never 
given him, and yet unable to overcome his habit 
of going to the bottom of things, he plunges again 
into the subsoil to ascertain what the ‘ surface 
soil’ needs to render it fertile. Here truth ma 
be found between these extremes; for, althou 
it could hardly be said that in the ordinary mode 
of culture the soil depends to any great extent 
upon the subsoil for its fertility, yet the product- 
ive value of the farm will depend very much upon 
the character and condition of the subsoil. For 
this reason our best agriculturists are beginning 
to work it deeply and examine it thoroughly, 
some being at the expense of analysis, by which it 
is sometimes found to contain ‘all those mineral 
constituents in which the soil itself is deficient.””— 
(Johnston. ) 


THE RESTORATIVE. 


It is not at all surprising that one who is 
so much of a conjurer as to be able to discover 
changes in soils beneath where the soil has been 
removed, and prescribe for exhausted soils a uni- 














try as in England.” 


versal restorative, compounded of so many reme- 
Fest fail of supplying ‘‘ the 


dial agents that it shal 
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deficiencies which are 


required to constitute a| attaining the exalted position in society which my 


good soil,’”? should be able also ‘‘ to form a better] friend B. holds up to view as an inducement to at- 


opinion, by examining the subsoil, what the sur- 
face soil needs to fertilize it, than a chemist would 


tempt the solution of his ve problem in re- 
lation to increasing the productiveness of 


be likely to do by analyzing the surface soil.”’ But|by analyzing it; yet ‘I believe’ that af the 
to the uninitiated in the magic art, the following] ‘‘ soil at the surface’ be carefully removed, and 


from the Family Visitor may not be uninteresting. 
It may be found in the Journal of Agriculture, 


the soil be thoroughly dug to a depth of several 
feet and carefully examined, and a fair avera; 


Boston, July 2d, 1851, p. 21: ‘* Science cannot|samplé selected for the chemist’s use, which sh 


long be despised as the mere speculations of the- 


not represent the ground as deficient of any ele- 


orists, but must be considered, by all ranks of| ment of fertility, which, however absent from one 


men, in its true point of view—as the refinement 
of common sense, guided by experience, gradually 
substituting sound and rational principle for vague, 
popular prejudices. If land be comparatively un- 
productive, the sure method of determining the 
cause is—first, to ascertain the extra nature and 
relative qualities of the ingredients of the soil, 
(which can only be done by chemical analysis,) 
and then to supply the soil with the deficient ma- 
terials requisite for the growth of such vegetables 
as it is best fitted to produce. The preparation 
of compost will only be of real use when materials 
which do not afford, singly, an efficient or con- 
venient manure, are made to do so by their mix- 
ture. Every farmer has it in his power so to 
compound the best from his store of manuring 
materials, that the defects of his soil may not only 
be remedied, but that the crops may receive those 
substances in sufficient quantity which are required 
for ‘their vigorous growth. To do this, however, 
it is requisite to know, not only the component 
parts of the soil, but also those of the crops. If 
these are not taken into the account, no clear idea 
of the composition, much less of the action of ma- 
nures, willever be obtained ; and many substances 
of real value will be tried, and, from misapplica- 
tion, tend to useless if not injurious results.’”’ One 
word more, and I leave this; a man with whom I 
was at work the other day in the hay-field, and 
conversing upon the subject of experimental farm- 
ing, suggested the following query: vis., If Mr. 
Silas Brown can ascertain, by examining the sub- 
soil, what are ‘‘the deficiencies which are required 
to constitute ’’ the ‘‘ surface soil ’’ a good one, 
can he also, by the same process, determine the 
presence and relative quantities of those mineral 
substances, which, when existing in excess, render 
a soil ‘‘ productive of abundant barrenness.”’ 


THE PROPER APPLICATION. 

In his first communication on experimental 
farming, your correspondent asserts that “ all far- 
mers know that clay with sand will improve the 
soil,’’ and leaves the novice in agricultural pur- 
suits to refer back to a letter of Prof. Mapes, on 
page 71 mo. Farmer for February, to learn the 
why and wherefore ; and in his experimental farm- 
ing, again he goes still deeper into the matter, 
and says, ‘‘experience has taught us that clay ap- 
plied to the surface of a quicksand subsoil was a 
proper application ; but how he is going to recon- 
cile the remark that ‘‘no experienced farmer 
would apply it to an argillaceous foundation,’’ with 
his recommendation of a ‘‘ compound of every sub- 
stance, vegetable and mineral, which would have 


place, may abound but a short distance therefrom, 
and the ‘* surface soil,’’ after the analysis is per- 
formed, returned to its former position and prop- 
erly cultivated, the subsequent crop, of whatever 
kind it may be, will be of far more luxuriant 
growth than it would have been had no such 
analysis been performed. 


THE DICTATORSHIP. 


Farmers should not ‘ be governed by the dicta- 
tion of chemists of doubtful skill,’’ neither should 
they rely entirely upon their own experiments, 
but should know enough of chemistry to under- 
stand the rationale of what is recommended, and 
be able to carry out an experiment in exact ac- 
cordance with the directions given. Here let me 
bring in a few more testimonials, from Prof. Nor- 
ton and others; and let those who prate of the 
** need of the creation or perfection of science for 
agriculture,”’ as well as those who deem it a ** di 
culty approaching an impossibility that the best 

ractical chemist can give directions to the farmer 

ow'to prepare his manures to suit his different 
kinds of soils, and fit them to produce different 
kinds of crops with any precision,’’ whilst the 
recommend an indescribable compound of an al- 
most endless variety of substances, cease hence- 
forth to use the writings, or even the name of 
Prof. J. P. Norton, for the purpose of establish- 
ing their own retrograde theories. Elements of 
Scientific Agriculture, pp. 185, 187, &.: ‘‘ The 
farmer can annihilate sething ; he can only chan 
the form of his materials; every study which 
enable him to do this according to his wish, should 
be meng eagerly and perseveringly. In order 
to know what is in a soil, and to determine what 
are the quantities of its constituents, an intimate 
acquaintance is necessary not only with the sub- 
stances themselves, in their almost endless rela- 
tions and changes, but with great numbers of oth- 
er substances from which they must be distinguish- 
ed, and with which they are likely to be confounded 
by an inexperienced person. Uninstructed per- 
sons must constantly be making mistakes of the 
most flagrant description. The worst difficulty of 
all is, that in many cases, not having knowledge 
enough to know when they have gone astray, they 
actually rely upon their own oak as trustworthy, 
and lead others todo so too. The farmer who 
knows little or nothing of even chemical names, 
perhaps is not competent to judge of a good anal- 
ysis ; he cannot tell the difference between a pre- 
tender to scientific knowledge and one who reall 
knows something that is true and valuable. He 
takes these erroneous analyses as his guide, and 


a tendency to benefit any kind of soil,” is one of —— falls at once into some serious mistake, 


the things which ‘‘ I have yet to learn.” 
THE PROBLEM. 


a to alter the supposed constitution 
of his soil. After he has been disappointed in this 
way a few times, he is very apt to condemn all 


_ With my small capability of entering deeply| scientific agriculture as ridiculous, and of no avail 
into important subjects, I have but little hope of' for any practical purpose. What I wish to im- 
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ress in this connection is the necessity of caution 
in coming to such a decision. There is trath in 
science, ut it is not every one who can draw it 
out; and the proper course in cases of an unsatis- 
factory nature is to distrust the man and not the 
general principles.”” In a late No. of The Work- 
ing Farmer, in an article on ‘* Chemistry as a 
lied to Agriculture,’’ Prof. Mapes says: ‘* With- 
in the last few months a new set of objectors to 
Chemistry, as applied to Agriculture, seem to 
have arisen. The style of their objections is truly 
original ; for they first admit that chemistry ma 
be useful to agriculture when better understood, 
but that analysis cannot be depended upon as a 
ide for the amendment of soil; that farmers had 
tter trust to experience than to science, &c. 
* * * * cl 
We know hundreds of instances where farmers 
haye applied in proper quantities and at less ex- 
pense than the usual style of application, the mis- 
sing ingredients to their soil ascertained by anal- 
ysis, and in every case with increased profit in 
results. We also assert that a fair knowledge of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, such as may 
be obtained by means —— practicable and 
within the reach of every intelligent farmer, will 
enable him, with an analysis of his soil before him, 
to know not only what it requires to render it fer- 
tile, but also the means by which these require- 
ments may be most economically furnished to the 
soil. It is too late in the day for an argumenit to 
be maintained that facts are to be arrived at by 
poessing more readily than by scientific research. 
t those who would war with us on this subject, 
bring forward their facts instead of their satire, 
and we are ready to meet them. ‘In the Cul- 
tivator, (Albany) April, 1850, p. 232, is a little 
extract from Prof. Liebig’s Familiar letters on Chem- 
istry, which reads as follows: ‘* If a farmer, with- 
out the guidance of just scientific principles, is 
trying experiments to render a field fertile for a 
plant which it will not otherwise bear, his pros- 
pect of success is very small. Thousands of farm- 


sult, must be false in principle, and that conse- 
quently the fault is their own, aud not on the part 
of nature—a great deal of good would be effected. 
Unfortunately, however, most men are as quick in 
condemning the value of materials used int a b 

ling experiment, as they are eager to praise an 
enthusiastic in reccommending every result when 
the —- proves favorable to their views; 
and when such an experimenter has some kind of 
theoretical notion in his head with which the ex- 
periment can be made to tally, the case is still 
worse. In this way a great deal of harm has been 
done, and the progress of scientific agriculture re- 
tarded instead of advanced, (Dr. Voelcker.) There 
is much of sound practical sense in the above re- 
marks, and every person who has studied over the 
numerous unprofitable and wearisome discussions 
which fill up many of our agricultural papers, will 
fully appreciate it.’’ 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


But why does Mr. B. hope that J. will engage in 
the practical analysis of his soi), &c.t| In my criti- 
cism of his experimental farming, I gave a speci- 
men of the numerous practical demonstrations al- 
ready made, accompanied by the name of a chem- 
ist whose writings and sayings are copied into 
almost every agricultural journal that has lately 
come in my way, but he coolly suggests that the 
successful result is probably attributable to other 
cause than that indicated, and acknowledges “‘lit- 
tle faith in reports of that kind where no responsi- 
ble names are given.’’ Of what use then can it be 
for J. of Bridgewater, away up among the Green 
Mountains, to attempt to make practical demon- 
strations thereby to enlighten those who though ~ 

“Convinced against their will, 
Are of the same opinion still.” 
CONCLUSION. 


If your correspondent will now bring forward his 
figures and responsible names, illustrating the re 
sults of our best practical chemists, they shall b 
duly considered; and I will endeavor to hold myse. 





ers try such experiments in various directions, 
the result of which is a mass of practical experi- 
ence, forming a method of cultivation - which ac- 
complishes the desired end, for certain places ; 
but the same method frequently does not suc- 
ceed—it indeed ceases to be applicable to a second 
or third place in the immediate neighborhood. 
How large a capital, and how much power, are 
wasted in these experiments! Very different, and 
far more secure, is the path indicated by scrence ; 
it exposes us to no danger of failing, but on the 
contrary, it furnishes us with every guaranty of 
success.”’ 

In the Cultivator for Aug. 1850, p. 260, is a ‘‘Let- 
ter from Prof. Norton, No. 8,’’ a part of which reads 
thus :—‘‘I am convinced that practical men will 
remain in the dark on many of the most important 
points of agriculture, so long as they despise the 
aid of chemistry, and persist in solving inquiries 
connected with agriculture, by blind experimenti- 
ing; by experiments I mean made without plan, 
or anything clearly defined or distinctly understood. 
If those engaged in such random trials would bear 
in mind that nature does not give a precise answer 
to an indistinct question; and if they would be 
candid enough to believe, in all cases in which an 
experiment has failed to answer their expectations, 
that the experiment itself, or the anticipated re- 


in readiness to satisfy him, that there are a fe If 
pages more of the writings of Prof. Norton, an 
others, which are not copied into this lenghtened 
communication. 

THE REVIEW. 


One word more. Your reviewer in noticing my 
criticism says : ‘‘in relation to the writer’s idea of 
the soi/, I will remark that in digging my barn- 
cellar we came upon a stratum of gravel about two 
inches thick, and nearly two feet below the sur- 
face. Now, this same strata, or layer, crops out 
and becomes soil,—all there is of soil,—[!] some 
six or eight rods from the barn.’’ It may be pos- 
sible that the quick-sand and clay gravel encoun- 
tered in digging his friend B.’s wells crops out 
somewhere and becomes soil but that either should 
be called soi/, or any other earthy matter at a 
depth of two feet, as at any depth below where 
the ‘soil at the surface’’ had lately been removed, 
should be called soi/, was unknown to me till with- 
in the present year. In Prof. Johnson’s Lec. XI, 
$4, he tells us: ‘‘In a mass of loose matter of 
considerable depth, spread over an extent of coun- 
try, it is easy to understand how, even though 
originally alike through its whole mass, a few inch- 
es at the surface should gradually acquire different 
physical and chemical characters from the rest, 
and how thereshould gradually be established im- 
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portant agricultural distinctions between the first/learn the cause which had disturbed them. The 
twelve or fifteen inches (the soil) the next fifteen |seventy swarms to be out, and those on 
(the subsoil) and the remaining body of the mass,|one side of the house were arrayed in battle 
which, lying still lower, does not come under the |against those on the other side, aud such a battle 
observation of the practical agriculturist. Thus|was perhaps never before witnessed. 

the character of the soil is that it contains more} They filled the air, covering a space of more than 
brown organic, chiefly vegetable matter, in a state|one acre of ground, and fought openly for 
of decay—of the sudsoil, that the organic matter|some three hours—not for “‘ spoils,’’ but for con- 
is less in quantity and has entered it chiefly in a|quest ; and while at war no living thing could exist 
soluble state, and that earthy matters are present |in the vicinity. They stung wane flock of 

whic 


in it which have been washed out of the superior |hae chickens, nearly all o died, and 
soil.”” So much for ‘‘A Reader.’’ J. |sons passing along the roadside were obliged to 
Bridgewater, Vt., Aug. 23, 1853. make haste to avoid theirsting. A little after 





six o’clock quiet was restored, and the living bees 
Remarxs.—We dislike long articles, and are well |returned to their hives, leaving the slain li 


satisfied that most of our readers do. The whole eens os wget, .¥ ae: Ser aa 
of our correspondent’s long communication is given |PC@7°° Ground Bie hives, P y 
in deference to his wishes, but with the belief that stationed as sentinels to watch the enemy. Bus 


two young swarms were entirely destroyed, and 
if it had been judiciously divided, it would have meng fom the terrible Panes #8. of hae ‘little. 


hundreds of readers where now it will only find|other injury was done. Neither party was victo- 
tens. With one or two exceptions, no one hasex-|rious, and they only ceased on the approach of 
pressed a desire to see long articles in these col-|Dight, and from utter prostration. The occasion 
of this strange warring among the bees is not eas- 
-— ily accounted for ; an oo most conversant with 
their management never before witnessed or heard 
- For the New England Farmer. 

h a tacl here narrated.— Conneaut 

THE SBASON, &0C., INCANADA WEST. (Onis) Sapareehs Si iets a 

Mr. Brown:—In this section of the country a 


very severe drought has prevailed during the sum- WINTER WHEAT. 
mer. vs ry ge be goer atin oe 7, - been| There should be no delay in getting in this im- 
eis the inte te a tone will algo be portant crop, where it has - already been done. 
a light crop of corn and spring grain ; winter grain The Winter Blue Stem is a fine variety, and yields 


well in any land which will produce a good corn 











is good. 
There will be a fair crop of apples, though not|¢rop. The quantity of seed per acre may be va- 
so many as the last year. Pears are quite plenty ; 


m a a alg nf oh ried according to the condition of the land; if in 
mostly native varieties, but many em are 0 / ” ‘ 

good quality. One thing deserves to be noticed ; mac my Foy = less i, will meee 
the apple-worm, it is said, has never been found|*h@0 if the soil is thin and poor. We have just 
here. Fruit is fair and sound, and one can ‘eat it |Secured a crop of Minter, where only eight quarts 
without taking animal food with it. of seed per acre were sowed, although some of the 


Cherry trees have for several years been infest-|hooks, and some of the farmers, recommended 
ed with an insect resembling a snail. It is ofa 


} . On two acres, good judges esti- 
dark green color, and feeds upon the tender por- pane qs 7 Bo08 us 
tion ot the leaf. In a short "tne the foliage is mated that there were five tons of the dried crop. 
changed to a reddish-brown, the leaves resemble What there would have been, if the larger amount 
small nets, and the fruit entirely fails, or does not |of seed had been sown, we can scarcely conjeg@ 
ripen well. They usually commence operations |ture. 
soon after the fruit sets. They also attack currant) » pood land we should not sow more than one 
bushes. Please inform what this insect is, and a ( If bushels of : 
what will prevent its ravages. and a half bushels of wheat; perhaps even less 
A small ‘‘black bug’? did great damage to cab-|than that. We hope ere long to see Dritiine 
bage plants early in the season, and lately /ice are |Macuines in use in getting in all our grain crops. 
troublesome. What will destroy bs ape ogg - 
may be of service next year. . VARNEY. Spare THE Brrvs.—On no pretext whatever, 
Bloomfield, C.W., 8 Mo. 31st, 1853. should farmers or gardeners permit their birds. to , 
be disturbed. Instead of killing them or frighten- 
Seventy Swarms or Bezs at War.—Ezra Dib-|ing them away, they should make use of every 
ble, a- well known citizen of this town, and for|means in their power to induce them to increase 
many years engaged extensively in the manage-|in number, and become more tame and familiar. 
ment of bees, communicates to us the following in-|The worst of them earn twenty times what they 
teresting particulars of a battle among his bees: |eat ; and then, what exquisite pleasure, to have 
He kas seventy swarms of bees, about equally | your garden, yard, orchard, or wood, alive and yo- 
divided on the east and west sides of his house. |cal with the music of merry birds. Plant trees 
On Sunday, August 14th, about 3 o'clock, the /|for them, build houses if necessary for them, and 
weather being warm, and the windows open, his |let no cat, dog, or boy ever molest them, andthe 
house was suddenly filled with bees, which forced | will teach you lessons of domestic bliss—preac 
the family to flee at once to the neighbors. Mr.|you sermons—and warble you such hymns as you 
D., after getting well protected against his assail-|never heard elsewhere. Be kind to your birds,— 
ants, proceeded to take a survey, and, if possible,' Ohio Farmer. 
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for the New England Farmer. 
AGRIGULTURAL SOCIETIES.-—-NO. 3. 
MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This time-honored Society, the oldest in the 
State, held its fifty-eighth anniversary on the 6th 
of October. The day was one of those fine October 
days which are the glory of our New England cli- 
mate, and all the circumstances connected with 
the occasion were of the most agreeable character. 
The Report is, in one respect at least, the model 
report of the volume. It is condensed into the 
reasonable space of forty pages. The several com- 
mittees, in making their reports, have not availed 
themselves of the occasion to give their opinions 
upon matters and things in general, nor to indulge 
in philosophical speculations, calculated rather to 
exhibit their own learning than to set forth facts 
that will be useful to their brother farmers. Their 
ees consist of facts belonging to the several 
subjects referred to them. If we should make any 
exception to this general remark, it would be in 
relation to the report upon apples and pears, and 
the report upon stock, each of which might be re- 
duced about one-half without material detriment. 

The report upon farms, &c., is of a highly inter- 
esting character. The practice of propounding a 
series of questions to the successful competitors 
for premiums, although attended with a good deal 
of labor on the part of the Secretary, Simon Brown, 
Esq., by whom they, as well as the whole report, 
were arranged, brings out the opinions and expe- 
rience of enterprising, thinking and successful 
men, upon a variety of important practical points. 
We should be glad to see the practice adopted 
throughout the State. 

We have been much interested in the remarks 
of the committee upon the farm of Mr. Hildreth, 
and especially in Mr. Hildreth’s own statement. 
It is a straight-forward, plain statement, showing 
what the will and industry of a Yankee can ac- 
complish. His land is now remunerating him 
richly for his persevering labor, and in a few 
years more he will be the owner of a beautiful 
farm, worth at least ten thousand dollars, its 

roduce increasing annually in value, while the 
abor of cultivating it is growing less and less. 
lfany men in the country have the prospect of an 
independent old age, and of leaving a good inher- 
itance to their children, both in material value and 
in their own noble example, it is such men as L. 
H. Hildreth. 

The results which Mr. J. D. Brown has accom- 
lished, show that he has a head to plan anda 
and to execute. He is remarkable for his energy 

and enterprise. He has developed in large meas- 
ure the faculty of go-aheaditiveness, and the effects 
are showing themselves all around him. We fear 
it may be inferred from the statements that the 
work done upon the farm has all been paid for 
from its products ; whereas, those who know the 
extensive business, other than farming, in which 
he is engaged, can readily where the 
means have come from by which so much has 
been accomplished. We would by no means in- 
sinuate that it was intended that the above infer- 
ence should be made. But we think that justice 
to other farmers requires that the intimation 
should be made. Mr. B. deserves the highest 
credit for what he has accomplished. Much of 


boggy swamp. The twelve hundred bushels of 
corn which he raised last year, and the more than 
twenty acres of luxuriant oats which he has mowed 
the present year, show what may be produced 
upon such land by perseverance. His fine barns, 
his noble stock of 60 cows, his long ranges of 
walls, his net-work of deep drains, all speak loudly 
of enterprise and success. 

We have been much interested in the remarks 
of the venerable Buckingham, and most heartily 
commend them to every man in Massachusetts 
who has only a small patch of land. They show 
what a little land may be made to produce, when 
the tillage is adapted to the soil. 

We should infer, from the uniform success that 
attends every attempt to make a fine garden in 
Cambridge, and indeed everywhere in the vicinity 
of the metropolis of the State, that gardens are 
of a social character, and that their productions 
are more willing to thrive in neighborhoods where 
good —- abound, than in those where the 
are alone in their beauty. We hope no one wil 
be discouraged by this remark from making the 
attempt to — a fine garden wherever he ma 
be located, but be led the rather to persuade his 
neighbors to join him in the same enterprise. 

he show of fruits was very fine, and proved 
that Middlesex is behind no other county in the 
State in this branch of culture. 

There were many fine specimens of stock on 
the ground, both of native and foreign blood. 
We suppose no townsin the State can exhibit 
finer ‘milch cows than those towns in Middlesex 
that raise milk for the market. But we have no 
space to discuss this subject, and must refer to 
our remarks on the Report of the Massachusetts 
Society, in our first number. 

The great feature of the day was the plowing 
match. Some forty teams were entered for the 
premiums ; and we know not that we have ever 
seen a more beautiful spectacle than they pre- 
sented, each moving in its own orbit, doing its 
own work independently, steadily, quietly, and 
apparently unconscious that any other team was 
in the field. The order was perfect, and the work 
most perfectly done. The Marshal of the day 
did himself credit. Indeed, in our view, the 
Colonel never appeared so well at the head of his 
regiment as in directing the movements of his 
brother farmers upon this well contested field. 

The only thing to be regretted during the day 
was the want of time to be appropriated to the 
several departments of the exhibition. We per- 
ceive that this is to be obviated the coming year 
by taking two days for the festival. We trust the 
exhibition, which is soon to take place, will be in 
every department, worthy of the efforts which the 
government of the Society have made during the 
oe year to promote its ey and usefulness. 

t is sufficient to say of the address that it was de- 
livered by Hon. L. V. Bell, and was of course char- 
acterized by sound learning, important thoughts 
and practical common sense. J. R. 

Concord, Sept. 5th, 1853. 





Somernina For Farmers.—We saw, yesterday, 
the model of a machine for cutting corn in the 
stalk. It is partially upon the principle of Mr. 
McCormick’s reaping machine, and is designed to 
cut two rows of corn at a time. Between two 





his farm consisted of rocky, bushy pasture and 











wheels there is an axle, to each end of which is 
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attached a knife for cutting each row of corn. To 
the axle is also attached shafts for the horse which 
pulls the machine. The horse walks between the 
rows of corn, and the knife just on the inside of 
each wheel cuts the corn, which falls on a bed or 
place to catch it, in a manner {resembling the X & 
erations of a wheat reaper. The bed which catch- 
es the corn, opens in the centre at the pleasure of 
the operator to discharge the corn in bundles. We 
are informed that with one man and a horse the 
machine will cut 20 acres of corn per day. It is 
the invention of a citizen of Illinois.—Rich. Enqui- 
rer. , 





THE SEASONS. 

FROM THE GERMAN, 
Hay and corn and buds and flowers, 
Snow and ice and fruit and wine— 
Suns and seasons, sleets and showers, 
Bring, in turn, these gifts divine. 
Spring blows, Summer glows, 
Autumn reaps, Winter keeps ; 
Spring prepares, Summer provides, 
Autumn hoards and Winter hides. 
Come, then, friends, their praises sound ; 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
As they run their yearly round, 
Each in turn with gladness sing ! 
Time drops blessings as he flies— 
Time makes ripe and Time makes wise. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRANBERRIES. 


Mr. Brown :—Dear Sir,—Although I am a 
stranger to you, I wishto propound a few questions 
on the growth of cranberries. I have fitted about 
24 acres of upland, which I intend to set with cran- 
berries. The soil is rather of aloam, and one part 
is more moist than the other. When I commen- 
ced, the land was covered with large breaks, what 
is called with us ‘‘ negro heads.’’ I commenced 
in 1852, with plowing it with two yoke of oxen ; 
did not get at the soil the first plowing ; got all the 
break roots we could, let it dry until last of Aug- 
ust, then dragged it and went to carting off the 
negro heads. ‘I'he next process was to dig the stone 
and build the wall. I found so many stone that I 
was compelled to build a very large wall—a part of 
it is 7 feet wide on the top. The ground was so 
wet in the spring I could not finish it until June. 
It was then too late to set the cranberry roots, 
and I sowed it with oatsand have gota good crop. 
It has cost me about three hundred dollars up to 
this time ; and now I wish to get the best informa- 
tion that I can how to set over this ground ; where 
I can get the best fruit, and also whether meadow 
roots are as good as upland ; how far apart they 
ought to be set, and all the necessary information 
pertaining thereto. Sprzncer Roor. 

Haydenville, Aug. 2Ath, 1853. 





Remarks.—In an operation of so much conse- 
quence as the one you describe, it is important to 
proceed in the right way at each step. Our own 
experience in the culture of upland cranberries 
has not been sufficient to afford reliable data, for 
the guidance of others. We have found only one 
difficulty in growing cranberries on upland, and 
that is‘the prevalence of weeds; in extirpating 


these, the runners are started at each weeding, and 
the vines are thus prevented from running and 
covering the ground. A thick -setting would, 
therefore, seem advisable—the thicker the better, 
if as close as within six inches of each other. 
There is a great difference in the size and flavor of 
the fruit growing in different meadows. The ob- 
long fruit is much the best. Cranberry culture is 
as well understood perhaps in the town of Sher- 
burn as any where in the State, and before setting 
your plants it would be well for you to talk with 
some of the cultivators there. * 





SPONTANEOUS PLANTS. 


It is well known to our readers that the marshes 
on South Boston Bay, between omg and Bos- 
ton, have been ‘efiied up” within a few years, 
with gravel brought in railway cars from Quincy. 
This gravel, or a large portion of it, was taken from 
a ‘at shes it had remained undisturbed for many 
centuries. Yet this large tract of ‘‘made land’’ is 
now covered with a dense vegetable growth, em- 
bracing a great variety of plants, most of them of 
common varieties, the seeds of which are compact, 
hard and heavy, and covered with an enamelled 
shell, all of which would seem to preclude the idea 
that they could have been wafted from a distance 
through the atmosphere. How could these plants 
have originated ! ere the seeds deposited in the 
gravel and soil, many ages ago, and have now 
minated on being exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere and heat? or is there some other pro- 
cess of nature by which vegetation, under certain 
circumstances, may be produced without any ap- 

arent cause ? 

Indeed, there are few things more extraordinary, 
or have been a greater puzzle to naturalists, than 
the appearance and development of certain plants 
in certain circumstances. It is sometimes the 
case that when a deep pit or well is dug, the earth 
is thrown up from a great depth, fifty or a hun- 
dred feet, and which has been for many ages buried 
far beneath the surface of the earth, on e 
sure to the atmosphere and the heat of the sun, 
will give forth myriads of plants, of a certain de- 
scription, and which, perhaps, have not been seen 
in that vicinity for many years. It is stated on 

ood authority, that after the great fire in London 
in 1666, the entire surface of the destroyed city 
was covered with such a profusion of cruciferous 
plant, the Sisymbrium Irio of Linneeus, that it 
was calculated the whole of Ed@§pe did not con- 
tain so many plants ofit! Itis also a well ascer- 
tained fact, that if a spring of salt water makes its 
appearance in a spot, ata great distance from the 
sea, the neighborhood will soon be covered with 
plants peculiar to a maritime locality, which plants, 
previous to this occurrence, were entire strangers 
to the country ! ; 

When a lake happens to dry up, the surface 
will almost always be soon covered by a vegeta- 
tion which is peculiar, and entirely different 
that which flourished on its former banks. In M. 
de Brebisson’s work on the useful mosses, this 
botanist states that a oe in the neighborhood 
of Falain, in France, having been rendered | 





during many weeks, in the — of summer, the 
mud, in drying, was immediately and entirely cov- 
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ered, tothe extent of many or yards, by a 
minute, compact, green turf, formed of an 
imperceptible moss, the Phaseum azillare, the 
stalks of which were so close to each other, that 
upon. a square inch of this new soil, might be count- 
atin than five thousand individuals of this mi- 
nute plant, which had never previously been ob- 
pce in this country. 

These circumstances are singular, and furnish a 
vast field of speculation for the natural philoso- 
pher.— Boston Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am very glad to see that through 
the columns of your valuable worthy Farmer, 
there has been aroused a spirit of inquiry upon a 
sabject which involves much interest and deep cu- 
riosity in the result ; and which is still enshrouded 
in mystery and doubt; I refer to the ‘‘migration of 
the swallows.’’ The precise time of their final de- 
parture for the winter months is still a matter of 
diseussion, and one which I hope your observing 
correspondents will continue to examine and dis- 
cuss until the subject has received all the testimo- 
ny necessary to entitle it to a verdict. Much he- 
reditary opinion is still indulged and received, u 
on such subjects, where facts and truth should 
established ; and it seems, to my view of the sub- 
ject that a direct, easy and efficacious way of ob- 
taining this testimony may be accomplished by 
enlisting the interest and action of careful and 
attentive observers in different sections of New 
England, who will faithfully note the first appear- 
ance of the swallow in the spring, and particularly 
whether seen singly, in pairs, or in flocks, at what 
time they build their nests—and be particular in 


noticing their annual conference, or congregating 


in mass meeting, as if deliberating upon, and ma- 
turing their arrargements preliminary to going in- 
to winter quarters—and state definitely the day of 
the month and the time of the day when last seen 
in autumn. When these points are clearly eluci- 
dated, it will open an interesting field for discus- 
sion among naturalists, whether the swallow is in 
reality a migratory bird, and the evidence which 
may be elicited from so many sources upon the 
ints above referred to, will furnish some relia- 
le points for argument in —— the last pro- 
position, but as this question is still in reserve, I 
will forbear any further remarks until this field is 
opened. With much respect yours, &c., 
Springfield, Sept., 1853. F. B. 





Destroyine Tre#®—A thrivin farmer, who had 
just discovered the loss of a hundred newly trans- 
planted peach trees by the mice, said to the nur- 
seryman who furnished them, ‘‘This is a hard loss 
for me, but it will help you nurserymen!”’ A late 
paper of high character utters a similar opinion, 
when describing the losses of young trees by bad 
pruning and other mismanagement—‘‘no wonder 
that the business of nurserymen is continuous and 
thriving!’’ Nothing can be more erroneous. The 
great increase in the nursery business is owing, not 
to continued failures by purchasers, but to the im- 
proved cultivation which the trees of late years re- 
ceive, giving promise of a fullremuneration for the 
outlay. How many men would continue to buy 
and plant trees, only to lose them! How long 





would farmers continue to raise wheat, if no be) 
was ever yielded? How many gardiners woul 
a the seed stores, if the seedsman should 

e and destroy the vitality of all that he sold, as- 
we have heard of being done in certain places in 
the old world? No man will expend his money 
without a promise of a return, and it is therefore 
the nurseryman’s highest interest to assist as 
much as practicable in —— the successful 
management of the trees he furnishes. —The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





LIST OF STATE FAIRS IN 1853. 


Vermont, Montpelier September 13, 14, 15. 
Kentucky, Lexington September 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
New York, Saratoga.......++-sss0e+ September 20, 21, 22, 23. 
Ohio, Dayton September 20, 21, 22, 23. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh September 27, 28, 29, 30. 
Michigan, Detroit September 28, 29, 30. 
Wisconsin, Watertown October 4, 5, 6, 7. 
New Hampshire, Manchester October 5, 6, 7. 
Indiana, Lafayette October 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Illinois, Springfield October 11], 12, 18, 14, 
North Carolina, Raleigh....,......ee.eesseeeeee October 18. 
Maryland, eo Wipovcecde seccececcoes October 25, 26, 27, 28. 
Virginia, Richmond November 1, 2 3. 
Lower Canada 

Upper Canada 

Southern Central Ag. Society, Augusta, Geo. ...Oct. 17 to 20 


AGRICULTURAL Exuisitions In MAssACHUSETTS 
For 1853. 
Worcester County Society 
Norfolk County foeiety 
Essex County Society September 28, 29. 
Housatonic Society September 28, 29. 
Worcester West County Society........++.-+- September 30. 
Bristol County Society October 4, 5. 
Middlesex County Society October 4, 5. 
Berkshire County Society October 5, 6. 
Plymouth County Society October 6. 
Franklin County Society October 6, 7. 
Barnstable County Society October 7. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Society Oct. 11, 12. 
Hampden County Society October 13, 14. 
Hampshire County Society October 26. 


September 21, £2. 
September 27, 28. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Your June number I think contained useful re- 
marks on Cruelty to Animals, and I take the lib- 
erty of sending you a copy of a school lesson on 
that important subject. R. M. 

Canada East. 


ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember—He who made thee made the brute ; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, form’d him mute ; 
He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty—he hears his cry ; 

He was designed thy servant and thy drudge, 

But know—that his Creator is thy Judge! 





Tue Sovrnern Acricutturist.—If the people of 
South Carolina would take hold and give this pa- 
per a list of 20,000 paying subscribers, they would 
do themselves a great service. It is published at 
Laurensville, and is among the handsomest and 
best papers we receive. 








1853. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE! OROPS IN WASHINGTON COUN-. 
TY, R.I. 


Me. Eprror:—Sir: I take the liberty to send 
you an account of the crops harvested, and the 
ct of the crops unharvested, in our county. 

And at the same time I shall occasionally indulge 
my Yankee Dayenn by asking you a question. 

Grass.—This crop has come in very good gen- 
erally throughout the county, and that which was 
secured previous to July 20th was of the first qual- 
ity. But that which has been cut since that time 
has (a large portion of it) been wet, and conse- 
quently is not so good. The kinds of grass usually 
cultivated here is clover, timothy, red top and 
burden. : 

And now I will inquire (my land being a light- 
ish loam,) what kind of grass seed shall I sow, and 
how much to the acre, and when ? 

Indian Corn looks remarkably well. If we do 
not have any early frosts, or any thing elséto 
destroy it, we shall get a great crop. Which is 
the mest economical way of harvesting this crop 
when it is not very heavy? Cut the stalks, or cut 
it up by the ground? 

Potatoes have nearly all rotted except the Do- 
vers; they stand it with us the best of any kind. 

Oats suffered some from thé drought in June, 
but upon the whole have come in pretty well. 

Wheat, rye and barley,is not cultivated very ex- 
tensively here. I believe the former not at all; 
neither is buckwheat. 

Millet is cultivated some in the northern part of 
the county, but not generally in the southern. 
What I have seen of this crop looks well. What 
kind of land and manure is- best adapted to this 
crop? b 

Cow Corn is cultivated very extensively for feed- 
ing green, and looks very ro Which is the 
most profitable to seed for fodder, this crop or 
millet? Yours truly, J. D. 

Wakefield, R. I., Aug. 23, 1853. 


P.S. Fruit, of nearly all kinds, will prove a 
failure with us. 

Swallows left here about the 18th instant. 

Carrots and Onions have blasted very much. 
Can you tell me the cause? Yours, 4. D. 





Remarx.—We will answer the above questions 
next week. 





SCHOOLS IN CHINA. 


One of the favorite maxims of the Chinese is, 
6 ‘haere 908. the sons of the poor become great; 
without learning the sons of the great are min- 

led with the common people.’’ The beneficial in- 
Seone> of this maxim is observable in the village 
schools, which are generally well attended, since 
it is natural for every father to hope that one of 
his children at least may distinguish himself by a 
superior capacity, and thus make his own fortune, 
as well as that of his family; for as parents are 
frequently@@egraded in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of a son, so they are often honored and 
rewarded on account of his virtues. , 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in a country 
where the system of instruction is entirely regu- 
lated by the laws, and forms so material a part of 





supported by the government, nor any establish- 
ment for education founded by the munificence of 
those who, imevery age, have acquired fame and 
riches by their literary attainments. The master 
of a district school is paid at the rate of ten shil- 
lings a year for each boy; yet even this small sum 
cannot very easily be spared by a laboring man, 
whose wages are not more than fourpence a day; 
so that many families of the poorer classes send 
only one son to school, selecting, of course, him 
who shows the most yaar genius. 

The boys are incited to industry and good be- 
havior by the hope of prizes, which are distributed 
at stated periods, and consist of pencils, Indian 
ink, paper, and little palettes for grinding the ink, 
which are all much prized by the Chinese, who 
call them ‘the four precious materials,’? and 
- agg the children to — them in very neat or- 

er. 
In most of the country villages and in all 
¢ities, there are evening schools for boys who are 
obliged. to work in the day time ; for the children 
of the poor are inured to labor from a very tender 
age, so that little fellows of five or six years of 
may be seen trudging along the roads, with a 
stick across their shoulders, carrying loads, and 
they are set to work in the fields almost as soon 
as they can walk. It is the usual practice, now, 
for persons of rank and wealth to engage private 
tutors for their children ; but whether the latter 
are educated at home or at a public school, they 
must undergo the regular examinations before 
they are —— to office, nor are they taught in 
any way differently from the beys at the ‘vi 
seminaries.—China, Pictorial, Descriptive and His- 
torical. . 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CUROULIO. 


Mr. Eprror :—Sir,—I see by your last paper, 
from extracts from the Greenfield Republican, that 
a writer in that journal has found a remedy for 
the bite of the curculio. His remedy may be a 
goed one for a man of leisure, but the days and 
nights are not of sufficient length to warrant its 

eneral adoption. I will tell you briefly what I 
Sve done for my plum trees. My remedy for the 
curculio is this: as soon as the insect had made 
his appearance, and the plum had fairly com- 
mence growing, I sprinkled the leaves and plums 
on the trees all over with air slacked lime, select- 
ing a wet morning for the operation, and after 
that the insects all left. On some trees that had 
no lime, scarcely a plum was left; on one tree 
that I put lime on one side, the curculio did not 
trouble ; while on the side that had no lime, the 
— were pene powen ¢ destroyed. When the 

rought came on, I found that my plums failed for 
the want of moisture; I took a barrel, and made 
a small hole in the bottom, and placed it on the 
root of the trees, and then filled it with water, 
and as often as the water was exhausted I filled 
it up ; and now I shall have a rich crop of plums, 
and free from the rot that prevails in this county ; 
the limb I sent you a few days. ago was from one 
of those, and is a fair specimen. . Lage 

Topsfield, Sept. 5, 1853. 





(An earthquake had occurred on the lake shore, 





the constitution, there should be no free schools 


near New Orleans,rocking. houses and causing great 
alarm. 
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THE TYSON PEAR. 

The Tyson Pzar is not among the most pop- 
ular of the pears, but is worthy of a place in 
every fruit garden, where variety is desired. The 
fruit is of medium size; short pyriform; light 
yellow, russet patches, red in the sun; stem me- 
_ dial, set on a point; basin broad and shallow; 
flesh white, melting, very juicy, sweet, with a 
very delicious aromatic flavor. Latter part of 
August to first of September. The original tree 
according to Cole’s Fruit Book, is in Jenkins- 
town, Pa., and is six feet in circumference. 
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DEARBORN’S SEEDLING. 
(DOTTED OUTLINE.) 


The illustrations of this fruit by different artists 


credit. He says it is small ; turbinate ; stem an 
inch long, in a slight cavity ; shallow basin ; very 
smooth, yellow, minute dots, a little russet around 
the stem ; flesh white, juicy, melting, of a sweet, 
sprightly flavor. Ripe August 20 to September 
10. Originated by Gen. H. A. S. Dzarsorn, Rox 
bury, Mass. Downinc says it bears most abund- 
ant crops in every soil, and is one of the most 
desirable early varieties, succeeding the Blood- 
good, and preceding the Bartlett. The young 
shoots are of a long, dark brown color. 


THE OSBORN PEAR. 

Rather small ; obtuse pyriform ; bright yellow, 
with brownish specks ; stem stout, obliquely set ; 
calyx small, slightly sunk ; flesh white, tender, 
melting, juicy, of a sweet, lively, aromatic flavor, 
with slight astringency. Aug. at Cincinnati. Vig- 
orous. Originated by Mr. Joun Osnorn, Economy, 
Ia. Ranked among the best early pears, and 
Ernst thinks that it will sustain this character, 
but he has fruited it only one year. 





. For the New England Farmer. 
LONG WHEAT HEADS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Among all the accounts of large 
things which I have ever read, I do not remember 
of ever having seen an account of large (or long) 
wheat heads. Ihave justshelled a head of wheat 
which contained 60 kernels of good wheat. I 
think I could pick out many such heads from the 
wheat I have raised this year. Why not get 
from forty to sixty bushels from an acre, provided 
we do not go over too much ground ? 





Yours truly, A. 8. 
Freedom, Me., Aug. 23, 1853. 
Nationat Exursirion or Horses.—The great fa- 


vor with which the suggestion of an exhibition of 
horses at Springfield has been received by the pub- 
lic, has induced the organization of an association 
in that city, for the _— of making arrange- 
ments for a re of imported blood and Ameri- 
can breeds of horses next month. Hon. George 
Dwight has been elected President of the Board 
of Managers, James M. Thompson Vice President, 
and William Stowe, Corresponding Secretary. The 
managers of the exhibition have adopted rules and 
regulations, and published a list of premiums of- 
fered, which range from $20 to $200. The exhi- 
bition will be held at Government Square, Spring- 
field, from Wednesday, October 19th,to Saturday, 
October 22d. 

We recognize in the list of Managers the names 
of some of the most enterprising and public spirited 
citizens of Western Massachusetts, and we have 
no doubt the exhibition will be one of the most 
successful affairs which has originated in this sec- 
tion of the country.— Transcript. 











vary a good deal; so much so, as scarcely to pre- 
serve the characteristics common to almost every 
variety. Mr. Coz was a careful observer of 
fruits, and living in the neighborhood where this 
pear originated, and having cultivated and tested 
it, we think his description of it entitled to full 





te Hon. N. P. Banks, Jr., of Waltham, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Barnstable County Ag- 
ricultural Society, to deliver the address before 
the Society at their annual cattle show and fair, 
on the 7th of October. 
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HINESBURGH “IMPBRISHABLE POTA- 
TO” FACTORY. 


We heard sometime since that there was es- 
tablished in this vicinity, at Hinesburgh, a factory 
for patting into a very portable and almost imper- 
ishable form the edible substance of potatoes, with- 
out injury to its qualities as an article of food.— 
From the importance of such an operation to the 

icultural operations of this State, the report ex- 

cited a lively interest in our mind, and we set our- 
selves without delay to ascertain the character of 
the process, and to see how far it was deserving of 
special attention. 

We will give our readers an account of the op- 
eration, and of what was produced by it. If their 
opinion does not coincide with our own, that the 
subject is of great consequence to this State, capa- 
ble as it is, of producing for use and manufacture, 
potatoes of best quality to an almost unlimited 
amount, we shall be disappointed. 

Taking the hint perhaps from the preservation of 
tea, mosses, &c., by drying, some years ago exper- 
menters found out that our common vegetables, 
such as cabbages, turnips, carrots and potatoes, 
might be taken fresh, thoroughly dried so prompt- 
ly as*to allow of no incipient fermentation, and 
pressed and packed in tight vessels so as to exclude 
moisture ; and in that state kept for long periods. 
For use, it was only necessary to soak them pro 
erly in fresh wager, when they would recover their 
fall bulk, and on cooking, be found to differ very 

slightly indeed from others which were fresh. 
Here was an important discovery. Tho expense 
was small—the reduction of bul enormous, (a 
thing of great consequence for shipping and trav- 
_ellers) and the preservation was complete. Gov- 
ernment commissioners in Europe examined the 
processes, and tested and approved the result; and 
at once the preparations came intouse under their 
sanction. The application of this method to pota- 
toes at the Hinesburgh factory is substantially as 
follows. Being thoroughly cleansed, deprived of 
skins and properly prepared, fresh currents of air 
are moved in contact with the potato pulp by ma- 
ehinery. The air rapidly takes up and carries off 
the moisture. The material is made to take the 
= of tubes, (maccaroni fashion,) and when 
perfectly dry, is broken in a proper mill into the 
form of what is called ‘‘samp”’ or “thominy.”’ In- 
deed it might be easily mistaken for that article 
made from our common yellow Indian corn. B 
the ‘process, it has lost nothing but water. But 
by that loss it is made to occupy but one-sixth of 
its original bulk, and what belire ‘weighed four 
pounds, now weighs but one pound. In that con- 
dition it can be packed in tight cases orin tin can- 
isters, and be transported just as easily as so fhuch 
dry ice. Years of trial have proved the unchang- 
ing character of the preparation. 

Now then forthe use. For one pound of it take 
three pounds of boiling water, or (to speak cook- 
ery-book fashion,) put atea cup full of it'into four 
tea cups full of boiling hot water. In ten minutes 
the water is entirely absorbed, and the result is a 
well cooked dish of mashed potatoes, ready to be 
salted and buttered, or dealt with, as a like dish 
made from fresh potatoes, might be. The taste 
differs slightly from that of fresh potatoes pre- 

ared in the same manner. We speak advisedly, 





or we have éried it. Though we think any one 
would prefer to crush for himself a fresh mealy 


, if he were in a condition to choose, we 

often, within the last five years, had to be 

content with Usi ene not eee better than 
we are speaking of,— y as even. 

It is difficult to comprehend at once the great 
importance of such preparation of the potato. To 
a very large portion of the human family, the po- 
tato is an article of prime necessity for daily food. 
All who have been accustomed to use it, feel the 
deprivation severely if placed beyond its reach for 
any considerable time. Yet the bulkiness and 
ishable nature of the tuber in itsnatural condition, 
make its transportation for great distances by 
either land or sea an impossibility. For the want 
of it the health of crews on long voyages; and of 
soldiers or other persons occupied away from where 
it can be procured, is often greatly injured. In 
some districts too, where it is relied upon as the 
chief article of food, great distress is caused by the 
failure of a crop, because the want cannot be sw 
plied except at very considerable expense. Let the 
preparation of this ‘‘imperishable potato’’ be made 
common, and all these evils are substantially done 
away with. Government ships, whaling vessels, 
merchant ships, will make it a regular part of their 
stores. It will not occupy near the room of ship 
biscuit, and can be kept in store with less risk’of 
spoiling. We are informed that European vessels 
ale make it regularly a part of their stores, 
when going on voyages across tropics,—and that 
the discovery ships under charge of Dr. Kane, are 
supplied with it. Travellers across the continent, 
and inhabitants of those parts of our own coun 
where the vegetable cannot be raised successfully, 
must eventually find the prepared article a most 
convenient one for use. 

Few persons have any conception of the amount 
of nutritive food which can be raised in the form 
of potatoes, where the soil and climate are favor- 
able. Though, pound for pound, less nutritious 
than wheat or rye, as a whole, no other crop can 
equal it. Careful experiments have shown that 
from the same amount of suitable ground where 
there could be raised, on the average, 3400 Ibs. of 
wheat, or 2200 lbs. peas, there could be raised 
38,000 Ibs. potatoes; or, reducing them all to 
the absolutely dry state, for 3036 lbs. of wheat, 
2080 Ibs. of peas, there would be 9500 lbs. of 
tato,—more than three times the amount of 

oduced in the shape of wheat, and more than 

our times that in the form of peas. We quote 

this statement from the Chemical Technology of 

Dr. Knapp, of Giessen,—a recent work ot very 

great authority. The practical results of some ex- 

rimentalists on the foding of cattle with these 

i t articles, place the relative value of the po- 
tato at a higher mark still. 

For many years the potato crop has been a 
important one in Vermont, not barely for its ex- 
tensive use at home for food for man and beast, 
but because it has been largely worked up in the 
starch factories. With a t many farmers of 
small means it has been a chief reliance where- 
with to obtain cash in hand by its sale. Since the 
railroads were built, great quantities have gone 
to market in a fresh condition at highly remunera- 
tive rates to the producer. The terrors of the po- 
tato rot have in a great measure passed by ; and 
the production ean be, and will be in- 


creased, if the article we are considering sh 
come into a wide use, as we think it must, for 
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commercial purposes. We learn that the facto: 
at ee is in active operation, and wit 
abundant orders from the sea-board. We wish 
its owners success, and look to see, ere long, 
**Brinsden’s Imperishable Potato”’ spoken of as 
one of our large articles of export.—Burlington 
Free Press. 





THE HAPPY FARMER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Saw ye the farmer at his plow 
As you were riding by ? 

Or, wearied ’neath his noon-day toil, 
When summer suns were high ? 

And thought you that his lot was hard ? 
An« did you thank your God, 

That you and yours were not condemn’d 
Thus like a slave to plod ? 


. Come, see him at his harvest home, 

When garden, field, and tree, 

Conspire, with flowing stores to fill 
His barn and granary. 

His healthful children gaily sport 
Amid the new-mown hay, 

Or proudly aid with vigorous arm, 
His tasks, as best they may. 


The dog partakes his master’s joy, 
And guards the loaded wain, 

The feathery people clap their wings, 
And lead their youngling train. 

Perchunce the hoary grandsire’s eye 
The glowing scene surveys, 

And breathes a blessing on his race, 
Or guides their evening praise. 


The Harvest Giver is their friend, 
The maker of the soil, 

And earth, the Mother, gives them bread 
And cheers their patient toil. 

Come, join them round their wint’ry hearth, 
Their heartfelt pleasures see, 

And you can better judge how blest 
The farmer’s life may be. 





For the New England Farmer. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 


_ My Dear Brown :—I left Lowell at half-past 
eight this morning, in the V. O. train, and came 
on through Naskua, Manchester and Concord and 
followed up the valley of the Merrimac and along 
the southern and western base of the Kearsasge, 
to Enfield. Then leaving the Merrimac, we fol- 
lowed the serpentine Mascoma, a small stream, 
but so crooked that we cross it fourteen times in 
six miles. This stream risesin Enfield pond. At 
Danbury we \stopped about eight minutes to 
lunch. From that place we jogged along, taking 
up and setting down ten cent passengers, after 
the manner of an old-fashioned stage coach.— 
This train above Concord is truly an accommoda- 
tion train. We lost half an hour at Concord, and 
an hour and a-half from there to Montpelier, where 
we arrived a quarter past 6 o’clock. Just two 
hours after the train was due. After leaving the 
Mascoma, we soon struck the White river, the 
valley of which we followed to the Connecticut, 
which we crossed at West Lebanon into Hartford. 
On crossing the Connecticut, the soil at once as- 
sumes a new character. We are no longer in the 
Granite State. Rocky Mountains and ledges of 
granite are no longerseen. Abrupt hills, capable 


leys teeming with verdure take their places: Slate 
stone and banks of clay show themselves upon 
the borders of the stream. I noticed, as I passed 
along through the upper part of New Ilampshire 
and in Vermont, that the farmers are ape u 
the corn at the ground and shocking it in the field, 
where it is left to ripen. They do not cut the 
stalks as we do in Mass. . 
The corn is just beginning to turn. It is not 
as forward by some two weeks as that in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. There is said to be a good cro 
on the ground. On reaching Montpelier, I foun 
the hotels and boarding houses crowded to over- 
flowing. But I reported myself at head quarters, 
and receved every attention that I could desire. 
I find the citizens very polite and attentive. The 
show ground is at the east end of the street, up- 
on a beautiful elevation. The most perfect ar- 
rangements have been made at an expense of some 
thousands of dollars. A range of open sheds has 
been erected for the exhibition of vegetables, agri- 
cultural implements, the products of art, butter, 
cheese, wool, &c. A beautiful arena has been en- 
closed, and a splendid trotting course prepared, and 
an extensive scaffolding erected for the accommo- 
dation of spectators, not indeed equal to the am- 
phitheatre of Trajan, but the largest and most 
convenient structure of the kind which has ever 
been got up in New England, for a similar occa~ 
sion. It is designed to seat 3000, A lofty flag- 
staff stands in the centre of the arena, from whic 
floats the star spangled banner. An abundant 
supply of water is provided on the arena, with a 
beautiful fountain. Flags ornament the several 
sheds and indicate that this is the great gala day 
among the Green Mountain boys. 

Wednesday 14th.—The people began to assem- 
ble on the ground soon after 8 o’clock. At 9 the 
officers and committees appeared, and the services 
of the day commenced. first visited the floral 
hall where the flowers and fruits and fancy arti- 
cles were exhibited. A fine car of millinery and 
a beautiful case of silver ware attracted notice.— 
Some fine harnesses drew the young horesmen 
around them. The exhibition of fruits was much 
below my expectation. It by no means did jus- 
tice to the State ; indeed, there seemed to be but 
very little interest taken in the subject. I under- 
stand there are a good many apples in the north- 
ern part of the State this year. 

The show of Devon stock was very good. Some 
very fine animals of this breed were on the ground. 
This seems to be the favorite stock just at this 
time ; they are considered quite equal as dairy 
stock to the Durhams, and are said to take fat 
more readily. Then there were two or three fine 
Durhamsand a few Herefords. There were man 
fine specimens of French Merinos on the ground, 
and a few Spanish. I saw no other breeds wor- 
thy of notice ; the great feature of the day was 
the exhibition of horses. There were several fam- 
ilies of them, arranged in separate classes, with a 
committee to each class. ‘here were 35 Sher- 
man Mor , 4 Bulrush Morgans, 5 Messengers, 
17 pairs of matched horses, 20 Geldings and Mares, 
and 11 foreign horses, making 128 horses, besides 
breeding mares and colts. 

There were many splendid animals; at the na- 
tional exhibition which is to come off at Spring- 
field, they must look out for their laurels. The 





of tillage to their very summits, and beautiful val- 





Vermonters mean to take a full share of the 
prizes. 
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The show of agricultural im 
large There were Robinson’s Montpelier plows, 
an 


those of Ruggles, Nourse and Mason. 


ents was not|mond and several gentlemen from Canada were 


present, as well as several from New, York and 


ps yl Bristol plows. But the a were |other States. Mr. Tucker, of the Albany Cultiva- 
ere were |¢or, and our venerable friend, Major B. Wheeler, 


20 of these plows on the ground. There were two|were of the number. It was estimated that there 
of the best horse , enya which I have seen, and| were 15000 people on the ground. 


decidedly the best 


ay and corn cutter which Yan-| The rain is now falling copiously, and promises 


kee ingenuity has invented. This is the invention|to spoil the plowing tomorrow. A few teams 


of Daniels, and manufactured at Woodstock. The|plowed this P. M. 


price is wey h, $18. Iam certain it may be 
sold profitably for $12. When it is sold for $10 


left one of the Judges of 
this, Washington county, holding one of Ruggle’s 
lows, and turning a furrow full 12 inches deep, 


or $12, it must take the place of all others as a|from which I judge that you will judge that he is a 


corn cutter. It cuts corn butts from half an inch 
to 2 inches in length. Corn, cut more than from 
one to two inches in length, may as well not be 
cutatall. The use ofcorn for fodder is increasing, 
and if the proprietors will not be too grasping, 
they will sell an immense number, and make more 
money in the end. 


The oration was set down in the bill for 2 o’clock, 


Judge who will judge + om judgment. 





ours truly, 
Montpelier, Sept. 13, 1853. J. R 
POISONED VALLEY. 


A singular discovery has lately been made near 
Batten, in Java, of a poisoned valley. Mr. Alex- 


but they acted on the principle that it is two till|ander Loudon visited it last July, and we extract: 
it is three. At three the orator took thestand, and|a p ph from a communication on the sub- 


a large assembly collected upon seats arranged = ; 
clouds 


on a natural amphitheatre. But the 
threatened rain, and in the course of 15 minutes 


ct, addressed by him to the Royal Geographical 
iety :— 
‘It is known by the name of Guevo Upas, or 


the rain bégan to fall, and the audience began to|Poisoned Valley; and following a path which had 
scatter, and in about 30 minutes, Dr. Wheeler|been made for the purpose, the party sh 


closed his beautiful and well written address. 


reached it with a couple of dogs and fowls, for 


I will give zou in few words some of its leading |the purpose of making experiments. On arriving 


thoughts. I 


e began by paying a beautiful tribute |at the mountain, the party dismounted and scram- 


tg the late Governor Paine, who recently died in|bled “p the side of a hill, at a distance of a mile 


Texas on his way home to his native State. He 
then imagined an assembly in ancient days, in 


with the assistance of the branches of trees and 
a mag. roots. When at a few yards from the 


Egypt, Greece or Rome, and inquired what ap-|valley, a strong, nauseous, suffocating smell was 
ce it would have presented, and what would | experienced ; but on ny LR the margin, the 


ave been the condition ofits masses, and compared |inconvenience was no 


that condition with that of the assembly before him. 


onger found. The valle 
is about half a mile in circumference, of an o 


He then proposed his subject—the relation of ag-|shape, and about ———— in depth. The bot- 


riculture to the growth and prosperity of the State. 


The spirit of traffic is cosmopolite, but the tiller of|tion, and a few 1 


the soil becomes attached to his home. He does 
not buy his farm as so much stock in trade, but to 
build a home for himself and family; and here he 
builds a school-house in which to educate his chil- 
dren, and a church in which to worship God. The 
outward condition of the humanity of the common- 
wealth depends upon the soil, and its ultimate 
strength and security are derived from it—agricul- 
ture is the power at home, which controls and 
modifies our internal institutions. The home life 
of the farmer is the ground-work of our character 
—civil and domestic. The soil is held directly or 
indirectly from the State. Its possessors do not 
hold it for themseves alone; personal property may 
vanish, but real estate remains for the life and se- 
curity of the State. The landed tenures of Eng- 
land constitute the strength of the State. The 
landed tenures of our State are the pillar of its 
strength ; as agriculture flourishes, so will the 
State. We must be influenced by patriotism as 
well as by other motives, to promote the advance- 
ment of agriculture. The most intelligent and 
cultivated men in Europe and in. this country, have 
ever been interested in agriculture, and lent their 
influence to its promotion. These are a few of the 
ee in this elegant discourse. Pres- 
ident Wheeler was followed by Governor Wricur, 
of Indiana, who spoke for a few moments in the 
style of true western eloquence. The trotting 
match, which was to have come off at 4 o’clock, 
was prevented by the rain. Attorney Gen. Drum- 


tom of it appeared to be flat, without any vegeta- 
stones scattered here and 
there. Skeletons of human beings, tigers, bears, 
deer, and all sorts of birds and wild animals, lay 
about in profusion.. The ground on which they 
lay at the bottom of the valley appeared to be a 
hard sandy substance, and no vapor was perceived. 
The sides were covered with vegetation. It was 
proposed to enter it ; and each of the party hav- 
ing lit a cigar, managed to get within twenty feet 
of the bottom, where a sickening, nauseous smell 
was experienced, without any difficulty of breath- 
ing. A dog was now fastened to the end of a 
bamboo and thrust to the bottom of the valley; 
while some of the party with their watches in 
their hands, observed the effect. At the expira- 
tion of fourteen seconds he fell off his legs, with- 
out moving or looking around, and continued alive 
only eighteen minutes. The other dog now left 
the party and went to his companion. On reach- 
ing him, he was observed to stand quite motion- 
less ; and at the end of ten seconds fell down; he 
moved his limbs after, and lived only seven min- 
utes. A fowl was now thrown in, which died in 
a minute and a quarter ; and another, which was 
thrown in after it, died in the space of a minute 
and a half. A heavy shower of rain fell during 
the time that these experiments were going for- 
ward, which, from the interesting nature of the 
experiments, was quite disregarded. On the op 

ite side of the valley to that which was visited, 
ay a human skeleton, the head re on the 
right arm. The effect of the weather had bleached 
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the bones as white as ivory. This was probably 
the remains of some wretched rebel hunted to- 
wards the valley who had taken shelter there, un- 
conscious of its character.”” —- 


CATTLE GNAWING BONES. 


Mr. Eprror:—I wish to inquire if you, or any 
of your numerous subscribers, can tell me why it 
is that my cows and other cattle have a liking to 
chew old bones that they find in the fields, that 
they will stand for hours and chew them; they will 
even leave their salt many times for this purpose. 
Please answer through the Cultivator. 

May Flower, April, 1853. VIXEN. 





We can give no other reason than the appetite 
they acquire for some peculiar flavor possessed by 
the bones, or by the small remaining portions of 
muscle and gelatine which remains upon them. 
Animals sometimes show nearly as strong an a’ 
petite for certain substances, as some men do for 
tobacco. Jt has been said that the practice of 
chewing bones, arises from a natural instinct for 
phosphate of lime in such animals as do not get a 
sufficiency of this ingredient in their food, espec- 
ially in those which are confined to old pastures 
which have exhausted the soil of its phosphate. 
This strikes us as exceedingly improbable; for, to 
say nothing about the extraordinary analytical 
discrimination which this would evince, throwing 
im the back-ground the most delicate tests of the 
longest-headed professors, it so happens that the 
animal’s teeth usually make no impression what- 
ever upon the hard bone, and only get small por- 
tions of the more soluble gelatine, &c. To test 
this matter, observe whether cows will continue 
their liking for bones, after small portions of bone- 
dust or dissolved bones have been mixed regularly 
with their food. We have known some animals, 
and colts more especially, to have an extraordinary 
genpenslty to chew leather, yet we never could 

scover that such animals possessed an idiosyn- 








cracy, but merely a depraved appetite. Some hor- 
ses have a strange epee d to gnaw wood when- 
ever they can lay their teeth upon it, without any 
particular object or reason.—Country Gentleman. 





SUNDRY OBSERVATIONS. 


Hens.—Why do hens scratch about the roots of 
trees and shrubs! Every gardener is exasperated 
by the obstinate pertinacity with which fowls un- 
eover the roots of his roses, raspberries, cherry 
trees, and if there is any thing else which he espe- 
cially wishes to protect and secure. The truth is 
that hens know where to look for their food ; and 
at the roots of shrubs, are the precise places where 
worms are to be found; either because they feed 
on the sap of the plant, or wish to be ready to 
climb it in due season, or because a better protec- 
tion than elsewhere is there afforded them. 

“Shanghai hens will not scratch.’ Yes, but 
they will scratch, if not as bad as others as bad as 
they know how. 

ens are great lovers of lettuce. They do not 
ask for vinegar, or sugar, or oil to eat. with it, but 
will mount into the hot bed and take it by word of 
mouth just as they find it, more to their own sat- 
isfaction than that of the gardener whose choice 


be sown for fowls when confined, and would con- 
duce not simply to their “‘amusement,’’ but to 
their comfort and health. Fowls need the food 
proper to the season. In summer they want 

and green succulent food, with but little grain ; 
in winter they want grain, straw or hay, and 
meats.— Prairie Farmer. . 





THE SEASON AND OCROPS. 

The pinching drought of June and July has been 
succeeded by timely and copious rains, so that 
vegetation took a new start and has gone on vig- 
orously up to this time, Sept. 19th. The’ after- 
math, or second crop of grass, is greater than we 
have ever known it before; on many fields larger 
than was the first crop. Many barns have thus 
been filled beyond the expectation of their owners 
in the early season. 

The peach crop is full to repletion—thousands 
of trees are broken down, and many persons will 
suppose, are ruined; but if the mutilated limbs 
are cut off smoothly in October, we are confident 
that it will be just such a process as a great many 
of the long, bare limbs, with a handful of leaves 
on their extreme ends, required. They have re- 
sembled the denuded legs of a poor Shanghae 
chicken, more than peach-bearing branches. , 

The corn crop hasnot yet been touched by frost, 
and is filling up for a heavy gathering. A large 
proportion of the stalks are cut, which gives op- 
portunity to see that the crop will be more than 
an average one. , 

Potatoes, particularly chenangoes, have ‘rotted 
badly. The Davis, black chanangoes, long red, 
Danvers seedling, and some others, have not suf- 
fered so much. Still, one-half, perhaps, of the 
whole crop, will be cut off. 

Oats, barley, rye and winter wheat, where 
threshed, turn out a full average crop. Fall feed 
is abundant and sweet; no frosts have yet touched 


On the whole, no labor has been better reward- 
ed than that of the Farmer, and his annual tribute 
of thanksgiving should be hearty and free. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWALLOWS. 

Dear Sir :—The Chimney Swallows were seen 
here, for the last time this year, upon the 29th 
of August; the Barn Swallows on Sept. 3d, and 
the Martins, Sept. Ist. 

Dr. Hubbard, the owner of one of our best 
farms here, lately made a curious calculation as 
to the number of grasshoppers upon his land. By 
pretty accurate measdrement it was ascertained 
that there were twelve bushels to the acre. 

Isn’t this a model letter to an editor ? 

Yours truly, Ann E. Porter. 

Spring field, Vt., Sept. 14, 1853. 





RemarKxs.—The above is, truly, a model letter— 
multum in parvo. It contains just such facts as 





salad heads they spoil. Lettuce might profitably 





we are happy to place on record. It will lead 
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others into similar observations. We really hope 
. Hussarp has a thousand turkies ! 





Coat acainst Sinsws.—Professor Henry, Pres- 
ident of the Mechanics’ Institute of Washington, 
says: ‘It has been proved that, on an average, 
four ounces of coal are sufficient to draw, on a 
railroad, one ton a mile. It has also been found 
on experiment that a man working on a tread-mill 
continually for eight hours, will elevate one and 
one-half millions of pounds ong foot high. 

Now good Cornish engines will perform the 
same work by the expenditure of a pound and a 
half of coal. It follows from these data that 
about 5 tons of coal would evolve as much power 
during its combustion as would be equal to the 
continued labor ofan able-bodied man for 20 years, 
at the rate of eight hours per day ; or, in other 
words, to the average power of a man during the 
active period of his life.’ . 





Gone Urp.—Wood is now selling in this city for 
eight dollars a cord, with the prospect of a decided 
upward tendency. Coal is also advancing. Flour 
sells for seven dollars, and seven dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents. All kinds of provisions are sold at 
enormous prices. Every article of groceries, too, 
has risen within the last month, and dealers assure 
purchasers that it will be for their interest to make 
immediate purchases, as provisions are still ‘‘go- 
ing up.”’— Chronicle. 





Exuusition or Horses.—There ‘will be an exhi- 
bition of imported blood and American breeds of 
Horses at Springfield on the 19th, 20th, 21st and 
22d days of October. The Exhibition is not local 
or sectional in its objects, but all citizens of the 
Union are invited to send their contributions and 
to join in the competition for the premiums. We 
are glad to notice this new interest in regard to 
the Horse. Weill publish the rules and regu- 
lations and list of the premiums next week. 





Cuina—Intersstine Exrracts.—We take the 
following extracts from an authentic work, pub- 
lished by Mr. Williams, who, from a long residence 
in China, has been enabled to write knowingly 
upon the various subjects embraced in his work: 


Animals of China,—Thke denseness of ‘the pop- 
ulation has long since entirely driven out all wild 
quadrupeds ; and there are also few domestic ones, 
such as are found in Eastern countries. Beasts 
of burden are in a great degree superseded by the 
means of transport afforded by the numerous rivers 
and canals, and by the coolies or porters, a class 
of athletic men, who take the place of animals in 
carrying burdens and in draggin boats. Animals 
are excluded, to leave more for men. There 
are no meadows for feeding cattle ; but the entire 
soil is used in raising food for the inhabitants. 
Wild cats are sometimes caught, and are con- 
sidered a great dainty. Monkeys are fotnd in the 





south-west What few horses and asses 
are found in China are small, and very inferior in 
every respect. The buffalo is sometimes used in 
plowing. Dromedaries are used between 

and Tartary. There are also hogs, goats, 
sheep. There is but one variety of dogs in the 
country, an animal about one foot high and two 
long, resembling a small spaniel. Rats are vey 
abundant, and ish the common people wi 
meat. They are very large and destructive to f 

Of the dirds in China, there are the eagle, the 
falcon, the magpie, crows, sparrows, cormorants, 
curlews, \ prow. pigeons, larks, pheasants, the rice 
birds, and many species of aquatic birds. Cor- 
morants are used by the Chinese for catching fish. 
The falcon is imperial property, and the magpie is 
sacred to the reignigg family. 

Fish form a very important part of the food of 
the Chinese, and t care is taken in raisi 
them in artificial fish ponds. The gold and silver 
fishes are kept in glass globes as ornaments: 
Among the fish eaten, are the cod, pee er mul- 
let, carp, perch, sea-bream, &c; crab-fish and 
oysters are common on the coast. 

The larger species of reptiles are unknown in 
China. Frogs, lizards, and fresh water tortoises 
are common. Venemous serpents are very rate. 








———— 





Don's Department. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 


Once, when his father and the workmen had 
been cutting down a quantity of timber, Isaac dis- 
covered a squirrel’s nest in a hole of one of the 
trees that had fallen. It contained four new-born 
little ones, their eyes not yet opened. He was 
greatly tempted to carry them home, but t 
were 80 young that they needed their mother 
milk. So after examining them he put them back 
in the nest, and with his usual busy helpfulness 
went to assist in stri ping bark from the trees. 
When he went home from is work toward evening, 
he felt curious to know how the mother squirrel 
would behave when she returned and found her 
home was gone. He accordingly hid himselfina 
bush to watch her proceedings. About dusk, she 
came running along the stone wall with a nut in 
her mouth, and went with all speed to the old 
familiar tree. Finding nothing but a stump re- 
maining there, she dropped the nut and looked 
around in evident dismay. She went smelling all 
about the ground, then mounted the stump to take 
a survey of the coun She raised herself on 
her hind legs, and snuffed the air with an appear- 
ance of great perplexity and distress. She ran 
round the stump several times, occasionally raising 
herself on her hind legs and pray be in 
——— —— oo had become A her 

oung family. At last she jumped upon the pros- 
ara bre a the tree, fur a dete till she 
came to the hole where the babies were concealed. 
What the manner of their meeting was no 
can tell; but doubtless the mother’s heart 
violently when she discovered her lost treasures 
all safe on the warm little bed of moss she had so 
carefully prepared for them. After stayirig a few 
minutes to give them their supper, she came out, 
and scampered off through the bushes. In about 
fifteen minutes she returned and took one of the 
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young ones in her mouth, and carried it quickly to 
a hole in another tree, three or four hundred 

off, and then came back and took the others, one 
by one, till she had conveyed them all to their 
newhome. The intelligent instinct manifested by 
this little quadruped excited great interest in 
Isaac’s observing mind. When he drove the 
cows to pasture, a always went by that tree to 
see how the young family were getting along. In 
a short time they were running all over the tree 
with their pain ~ | mother, eating acorns under the 
shady boughs, entirely unconscious of the perils 
through which they had passed in infancy. 

Some time after, Isaac traded with another boy 
for a squirrel taken from the nest before its eyes 
were open. He made a bed of moss for it, and 
fed it very tenderly. At first, he was afraid it 
would not live; but it seemed ae though it 
never grew so large as other squirrels. He did 
not put it in a — ; for he said to himself that a 
creature made to frisk about in the green woods 
could not be happy shut up ina box. This prett 
little animal became so much attached to her kind- 
hearted protector, that she would run about after 
him, and come like a kitten whenever he called 
her. While he was gone to school she oma 
ran off to the woods and played with wild squirre 
ona tree that grew near his path homeward. 
Sometimes she took a nap in a large knot-hole, or, 
if the weather was very warm, made a cool bed 
of leaves across the crotch of the boughs, and 
slept there. When Isaac passed under the tree, 
on his way from school, he used to call ‘‘Bun! 
Bun! Bun!’ If she was there she would come 
to him immediately, run up on his shoulder, and 
so ride home to get her supper. 

It seemed as if the animals were in some way 
aware of his kindly feelings, and disposed to re- 
turn his confidence ; for on several occasions they 
formed singular intimacies with him. When he 
was six or seven years old, he spied a crow’s nest 
in a high tree, and, according to his usual cus- 
tom, he climbed up to make discoveries. He 
found that it contained two eggs, and he watched 
the crow’s movements until her young ones were 
hatched and ready to fly. Then he took them 
home. One was accidentally killed a few days 
after, but he reared the other, and named it 
Cupid. The bird became so very tame, that it 
would feed from his hand, perch on his shoulder, 
or his hat, and go everywhere with him. It fre- 
quently followed him for miles, when he went to 
mill or market. He was never put into a cage, 
but flew in and out of the house, just as he 

leased. If Isaac called “Cu! Cu!’’ he would 

ear him, even if he were up in the highest tree, 
would croak a friendly answer, and come down 
directly. If Isaac winked one eye, the crow 
would do the same. If he winked his other eye, 
the crow also winked with his other eye. Once 
when Cupid was-on his shoulder, he pointed to 
a snake lying in the road, and said ‘Cu! Cu !’’— 
The sagacious bird pounced upon the head of the 
snake and killed him instantly ; then flew back to 
his friend’s shoulder, cawing with all his might, 
as if delighted with his exploit. If a stranger 
tried to take him, he would fly away, screaming 
with terror. Sometimes Isaac covered him with 
a handkerchief, and placed him on a stranger’s 
shoulder ; but as soon as he discovered where he 
was, he seemed frightened almost to death. He 





usually chose to sleep on the roof of a shed, di- 
rectly under Isaac’s bed room window. 
night he heard him cawing very loud, and the 
next morning he said to his father, ‘‘I heard Cu- 
pid talking in his sleep last night. His father in- 
‘quired whether he had seen him since ; and when 

answered, ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘Then I am 
afraid the owls have taken him.’”’ The poor bird 
did not make his appearance in ; and a few 
days after, his bones and feathers were found 
onastump not far from the house. This was 
a great sorrow for Isaac. It tried his yo 
heart almost like the loss of a brother. —Lye of 
Isaac T. Hopper, by Mrs. L. Maria Child. 
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a> A limited number of advertisements of an appropriate 
character will be inserted in the monthly Farmer at the fol 
lowing 
RATES. 
For one square of 15 lines, one insertion 
For each subsequent insertion............cseseees 


ic> The*above rates will be charged for all advertisements 
whether longer or shorter. 





Haying Tools. 





= i 


1000 dozen superior Grass Scythes. 


ler: Messer & Colby’s—Darling’s—Farwell’s—Mans- 
field & Lamb’s—Keyes & Dunn’s. 
Also .Lawn, Grain’ and Bush Scythes, of the best quality. 


1000 dozen Scythe Sneaths. 


Patent Grass, Lawn and Bush Sneaths, from the best man- 
ufacturers in the country. 


2500 dozen Hay Rakes. 


Hall’s, Simonds’s, Carpenter’s, Page & Wakefield’s, Robin- 
son’s, Duggan’s and English best Hand Rakes. 


500 Drag Rakes. 


This Rake is a hybrid between the Hand and Horse Rake 
every good farmer should have one or more. 


3000 dozen Scythe Rifles. 


Clark’s celebrated Whetstone Grit and Emery Rifles. Also, 
Austin’s, Anson’s, Willard’s, and others. 


200. gross Scythe Stones. 


Quinebaug, Chocolate, Norway Rag and Indian Pond; also 
Woodward % ‘and Talacre (English) Scythe Stones. ; 4 


20 tons Grindstones. 


A well selected assortment of the celebrated Blue Sheet, 
warranted. Also, Grindstones of all sizes, mounted on frames 
and rollers complete. 

Grindstone Fixtures, viz: 


Flanges, Arbors, Cranks and 
Rollers. 


800 Horse Hay Rakes. 


Delano’s Patent Revolving and Spring Tooth Hay Rakes; 
all of which will be sold at wholesale or retail, at very low 
prices, by RUGGLES, NOURSE: MASON & CO., 

Over the Market, Boston. 

June 25, 1853. 


Suffolk Pigs. 


Suffolk Pigs and Breeding Sows for sale, 
GEORGE W. WILSON, Malden,‘in 

ass. 

Also, to be seen the most perfect Boar 

_ in the country. 

July 16, 1853, 6my 
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The Farmers’ Library. 


AGRICULTURAL 


187 RECEIVED, the following asortment of Agriultura WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


the 
eminent American and European ters, on the Farm, the 


Orchard, the Garden, &c. &c. 


PRICE. 
American Farm Book, by Allen, $1,00 
Farmer’s Treasure, by Faulkner and Smith, 75 
Dana’s Muck Manual, 1,00 
Prize Essay on Manures, by Dana, 25 
American Muck Book, by Browne, 25 
Lectures on Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 75 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, by Norton, 50 
Principles of Agriculture, by Thaer, 2,50 
Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, vi) 
Agriculture for Schools, by Blake, 1,00 
Catechism of Agriculture and Chentistry, by John- 
stone and Norton, 25 
American Agriculturist, by Allen, 1,00 
Liebig’s Complete Work on Chemistry, 1,00 
Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand Book, by Marshall, 
Home for all, by Fowler, 50 
Book of the Farm, by Stephens and Skinner, 4,00 
Cottage and Farm Houses, by Downing, 2,00 
Downing’s Country Houses, 4,00 
Rural Architecture, by Allen, 1,25 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Archi- 
tecture, 8,50 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 2,00 
Fruit Garden, by Barry, 1,25 
Complete Gardener and Farmer, by Fessenden, 1,25 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, 2,00 


Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor, 

American Fruit Culturist, by Thomas, 

Gardener and Complete Fiorist, 

Florist’s Guide, by Bridgeman 

New England Fruit Book, by Ives 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle, by Stevens, 

Rose Culturist 

Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary, by Landreth, 

Rural Economy, by Boussingault, 

American Rose Culturist, 

Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, 

Gener. of Plants of the U. 8., by Gray, 2 vols. 

Gray’s Botany, 

Parnell’s Chemistry, 

New England Farmer, by Cole, 

Ladies’ Guide and Skilful Housewife, by Mrs: Abe), 

Hive and Honey Bee, by Richardson, 

Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner, 

Bird Fancier, by Browne, paper 25 cents, 

Townley on Bees, 

American Poultry Yard, by Browne, 

American Poulterers’ Companion, by Bement, 

American Fowl Breeder, by Moo: 

American Herd Book, by Allen, 

American Shepherd, by Morrill, 

Domestic Animals, by Allen, 

Diseases of Animals, by Cole, 

Hints to Sportsmen, by Lewis, 

Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, 

Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book, by Skinner, 

Management of Sheep, by Canfield, 

Yowatt on the Pig, 

Knowlson’s Complete Cow Doctor, 

Horse Doctor, 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 

Treatise on Hot Houses, by Leuchars, 

Allen on the Grape, 

Schenck’s Text Book, 

Breck’s Book of Flowers, 15 

Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, Le 

For sale at the Publishers’ prices by RUGGLES, NOU 
MASON & Co., Quincy Hall, (over the Market,) Boston. 

Jan. 1, 1853. tf 
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Old Colony Nurseries. 


Wanted, 5 to 10,000 Apple Stocks of good qual 
ity. Apply to B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. where may be had 
every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Plants, Green-house Plants, &c.; also, 
Pear, Cherry, Plum, Paradise and Mahalet 

Stocks, for Nurseries. 
A great variety of young Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
from $3 to $10 per 100, for Nurseries or ornamental planting. 
Dahlias, Verbenas, Roses, Pea Heliotropes and Fachrias, new 


dwarf Chrysanthemums, (100 sorts,) Phioxes, Iris, Herbaceous| cami 


Plants, Japan Lilies, &c., in great variety, including many no 
Velties lately imported. Strawberry plants in 80 varieties. 
Carriage paid to Boston. Catalogues gratis, and prepaid 
on receipt of one stamp. 
Feb. 26. tf 


QUINCY HALL, OVER THE M. ET, BOSTON. 


= Proprietors having recently enlarged their Warehouse, 
and increased their works at Worcester, would respect- 
fully invite the attention of Planters and Dealers in AGRI- 
CULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GAR- 
DEN and FIELD SEEDS, &c., to their stock, comprising the 
— and best assortment to be found in the United States, 
which are offered at low prices. 3 : 
Of PLOUGHS—we have the greatest variety of kinds and 


sizes. 

Improved Sod Ploughs, for flut wa te At Scotch 
Ploughs for lapped furrows—improved Stubble Ploughs, which 
are especially adapted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to 19 


Self-sharpening, Hill Side, Sub-soil, Double Mould, Corn, 
Cotton and Rice Ploughs. 

Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith’s Patent Lever Gate, and oth- 
ers. Patent Corn Shellers, with and without Se tors. 
Seed Sowers, of various sizes and prices. Batchelder’s patent 
Corn Planter, improved. F Mills of various 
Hi Powers, hing Machines, thermometer Chorns, 
Robbins’ patent Centrifugal Churn, Cylinder Churn, Dash 
Churn, Corn Planters, together with almost every article 
wanted => Plantation, Farm or —, , 

Tilustrated Catal sent gratis on applicat ost > 

UGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & con 

Boston and Worcester, Mass., Jan. 1, 1853 tf 


- |inches in depth. 





THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER 








pes superior merits of these Plows, consist in, 

1. The mode of attaching the forward mould-board to the 
beam, by which great strength and durability are secured, as 
also the various desirable changes in depth of work, and rela- 
tive depth of each plow, the same being regulated to any shade 
of nicety, with perfect facility. 

2. The entire and handsome overturning of the sod furrow, 
by the forward mould-board, to the extent of the whole width 
of furrow taken by the plow, placing it beneath, out of the 
way of the teeth of the harrow, cultivator, or other imple- 
ment, so thatitis in no case dragged to the surface in the af- 
ter-cultivation of the crop: 

8. The thorough and finished work done by the rear mould- 
board, in taking up its furrow of under soil and sifting or scat- 
tering it over the inverted sod, so as to entirely fill to the sur- 
face, and at the same time break open any undue cohesion of 
the soil, leaving the plowed land in a finely pulverized condi- 
tion, requiring little labor with the harrow or other surface- 
working instrument,—and indeed, in all tolerably free loams, 
rendering the use of these instruments, as pulverizers, quite 
unnecessary: 

4. The remarkably light draught of the plow, in proportion 
to the amount of work and the thoroughness of pulverization 
accomplished. 

Severel sizes ofthe BOSTON & WORCESTER EAGLE 
DOUBLE PLOW, are made by the subscribers, from patterns 
of their own original invention. They invite their friends and 
customers to examine these Plows, as to quality and durabil- 
ity, of material, thoroughness and finish of construction, and 
to test their working properties. 

Manufactory at Worcester, and Warehouse Quincy Hall, 
over the Market, Boston. 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON &;CO. 

April 30, 1853. 


Pure Bred Fowls. 


For sale at a moderate price, if applied 
for soon, White and Buff Shanghees, Gold 
and Silver Spangled Hamburgh or Pheas- 
ants, Black Spanish and Bolton Grays; 
~, also, Java Pea Fowls, Black Norfolk 
ESS mS keys and Bremen Geese. These Fowls are 
from imported and prize stocks, and very fine, and can be for- 
warded by > at short notice. For further particulars 
address . H. LITTLE. 


East Marshfield, Plymouth County, Mass. 
Aug. 20, 1853. tw 
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Now for a Bargain. 


I wish to sell my FARM, situated in Amherst, 

N.H., 10 miles from Manchester, and 44 from 

Danforth’s Corner, R. R. Depot, containing 72 

acres of valuable land, on which are a very com- 

fortable and convenient house, containing nine 

finished rooms, two barns—one 28 by 42, the other 26 by 36— 

a good corn-house, formerly used as a hop-house, carriage 

rooms, sheds at house and barn, piggery, &c., pump for water 

at house, and aqueduct at barn. The place produces ap- 

ples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, quinces, currants and 

grapes in abundance, and from 17 to 20 tons of hay annually, 

the larger part of it English. The soil is a sandy loam, easy 

of cultivation, and produces good crops of corn and vegeta- 

bles. Any one wishing for a good farm, for a small sum of 

money, and don’t care if it is a little retired—it being two 

miles N. E. from Amherst village—is invited to call soon, 
while the present year’s crops can be seen. Price $1500. 


JOHN W. BRUCE. 
Amherst, N. H., Sept. 17, 1853. 
Sw 


Stone Aqueduct Pipe. 


- Stone Aqueduct Pipe is made of the same material as 
Stone Pots and Stone Jugs, and coated with a glaze that is 
indestructible, consequently is not liable to corrode, but will 
deliver the water as pure as it runs from the spring. It is 
made in sections of 2 feet in length, and warranted to stand 
the pressure of 30¢ feet head, for about half the cost of cast 
iron of the same calibre. 

Also, Drain Pipe made of a combination of clays, and burned 
to a perfect body, from 3 to 12 inches diameter, from 10 to 55 
cents per foot. Agents for Boston and vicinity, Ruggles, 
Nourse, Mason & Co., Quincy Hall. e 

B. G. ¢ C. CHACE. 
t 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


vk eg 4 on the first of every month, by Joun Raynoips 
Joey Noursg, at Quincy Hall, South ket St., Boston. 


SIMON BROWN, Editor. 


FREDERICK IENCH. Associate 
HENRY F. FRENCH, Editors. 


i> Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance. 

i? All subscriptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 

The Farmer, is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and their kindred Arts and Sciences; making a neat 
volume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with numerous en 
gravings. It may be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and 
gilt, at 25 cts. a volume, if left at the office of publication. 

i? Also published at the same office every Saturday, on a 
large handsome folio sheet, the , 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEHELY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 


The News and Miscellaneous departments under the c’ 
of WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and careful re- 
port of the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, 
such as Domestic, Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Congres 
sional and Legislative proceedings, Temperance and Religiou- 
Intelligence, and a general variety of Literary and Miscellanes 
ous matter, adapted to family reading, comprising more use- 
ful and valuable reading matter than any other Agricultural 
Newspaper published in New England. Everything of a hurt- 
ful or even doubtful tendency will be carefully excluded from 
its columns. 
cr Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 
The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agri- 
cultural department of the weekly. 
i> Postmasters and others, who will forward four new 
subscribers on the above named terms, for either publication, 
shall receive a fifth copy gratis for one year. 

i> All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid, 


RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy Hau, Sourn Market STREET, Boston. 





i> Postace.—The postage on the New England Farmer 
monthly, is 1} cents per quarter, or 6 cents per year, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 
where the same is received. 








Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, 
NEW YORK. 


A. SAUL & CO., in calling the attention of 
their patrons and public in general to their very 
extensive stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. &c., which they.offer for sale the 
coming autumn, would remark, that owing to 
the past summer being one of the most favorable for the 
growth of trees which they have had for many years in this 
vicinity, their stock of trees and plants in every devartment 
is Jarge, more thrifty, and in every respect finer an usual. 

To particularize within the limits of an advertisement 
would be impossible ; they therefore refer planters and deal- 
ers in trees to their Catalogue, a copy of which will be sent 
to all post paid applicants, on enclosing a Post Ofice stamp 
for the same. 

They invite especial attention to their stock of Standard 
and Dwf. Pear Trees, which are unusually fine ; also Cherry 
Trees, as well as Plum, Peach, Apricot and Nectarine; also 
Crape Vines, Gooseberrries, Currants, Raspberiies, Strawber- 
ries, &c., in every known variety. 

500,000 very strong two year old Osage Orange Plants, in 
three sizes, at ten, eight, and six dollars per 1(00. Together 
with Buckthorn Plants, Arbor Vite, &c. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. ~~ 3, 1852. 
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Suffolk Boars. 


“Two full blood SUFFOLK BOARS for 
& sale. One 8 months old, the other 4 
= months. Prices moderate. 

Apply at this office. 
Sept. 3, 1853. tf 


“Concrete Scythe Rifles.” 


A NEW ARTICLE, to which the attention of Dealers and 
Farmers are invited. Warranted to give satisfaction. 
For sale by PARKER & WHITE, 8 and 10 Gerrish Block, 












Blackstone Street. June ll. 
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